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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES F. DEEMS. HOWARD CROSBY. A. H. BRADFORD. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. WM. O. McDOWELL. 


OBJECTS. 

This society has been founded for the purpose of promoting the following objects of 
high importance to both religion and science :— 

First.—To investigate fully and impartially the most important questions of philosophy 
and science, but more especially those that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, with the view of demonstrating the harmony between true Christianity and true Science. 

Second.—To associate MEN OF SCIENCE AND AUTHORS, who have already been en- 
gaged in such investigations, and all others who may be interested in them, in order to 
strengthen their efforts by association, and by bringing together the results of such labors, 
after full discussion, in the printed transactions of an institution, to give greater force and 
influence to proofs and arguments which might be little known, or even disregarded, if put 
forward merely by individuals. 

Third.—To consider the mutual bearings of the various scientific conclusions arrived 
at in the several distinct branches into which science is now divided, in order to get 
rid of contradictions and conflicting hypotheses, and thus promote the real advancement of 
true science ; and to examine and discuss all supposed scientific results with reference to 
final causes, and the more comprehensive and fundamental principles of philosophy proper, 
based upon faith in the existence of one eternal God, the creator of all things. 

Fourth:—To publish papers read before the society in furtherance of the above objects, 
along with full reports of the discussions thereon, in the form of a journal, or as the trans- 
actions of the Institute, or in a quarterly review of Christian science. 

Fifth.—When subjects have been fully discussed, to make the results known by means 
of lectures of a more popular kind, and to publish such lectures. 

Sixth.—To publish English translations of important foreign works of real scientific 
and philosophical value, especially those bearing upon the relation between the Scriptures 
and Science; and to co-operate with other philosophical societies at home and abroad, which 
are now, or may hereafter be formed, in the interest of Scriptural truth and of real science, 
and, generally, in furtherance of the objects of this Society. 

Seventh.—To found a library and reading-room for the use of the members of the Insti- 
tute, combining the principal advantages of a literary club. 

Eighth.—To interest Christian men and women, /earned and unlearned, in the produc- 
tion, the circulation, and the reading of a literature which shall promote intellectual with 
religious culture. 



















































MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION. 

The annual subscription for members is ten dollars ; the annual subscription for asso- 
ciates is five dollars, One hundred dollars will constitute a life-member, and fifty dollars a 
life-associate. 

Members are entitled to a free copy, by mail, of each number of the official publication 
which contains the papers read before the Institute ; also to a free ticket to every course of 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Institute ; also to a free use of the Institute's 
library. 

Persons who are not members of the Institute are respectfully invited to forward any 
Papers they may desire to be read before the Institute, either by the author or by proxy. 
If accepted and read they will be published as the funds shall justify. 

The Monthly Meeting is on the last Thursday of each month, in the Institute’s Rooms, 
at 7.30 p.m., unless otherwise ordered. 

The rooms of the Institute are at 4 Winthrop Place, Greene Street near Eighth, New 
York, and are open every day, except Sunday, from 3 to 5 p.m. Visitors are invited. 
Donations to the library are respectfully solicited. 

Forms of application for membership will be forwarded to any address upon application. 
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ARTICLE I. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 


[Delivered to the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, at its Summer 
School, 21st of July, 1882.] 
By CHARLES F, DEEMS, LL.D., 


President of the Institute. 


T has been thought advisable to hold an anniversary meeting 

at the end of the first year of the existence of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. 

The first year of the life of a child or an institution is not 
usually crowded with incidents that are startling or even attrac- 
tive; but that first year, for either child or institution, is not the 
least important of its existence. 

As we have passed our first year, we may find it useful to 
make a review of its history in face of the natural and rational 
challenge of the world, or of so much of the great world as cares 
anything for us, of our raison d’étre. 

We commenced by setting before us seven objects, some of 
which we had in common with other organizations older than 
this Institute. But we were compelled to share them by generic 
necessity. Ours was a case where a certain genus seemed neces- 
sary for our particular differentia. There are other societies 
which concern themselves in the investigation of the most 
important questions of philosophy. There are others which 
engage themselves with the most important questions of science. 
Now we propose to do both, and to do so fully and impartially. 
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We desire the gentlemen who prepare lectures for our courses 
and papers for our meetings to know that an examination of 
any scientific or philosophical question will be acceptable to us 
even if the discussion have no apparent bearing on questions 
theological or ethical. We believe that true religion must foster 
all honest investigation made on scientific principles. We can- 
not know too many things nor know anything too well. As all 
accurate gathering of the real facts of the universe enriches reli- 
gion, so all true scientific treatment strengthens religion. It 
may be years, it may be generations, before some well-ascer- 
tained fact can make good its relation to another ascertained 
fact—indeed, the ascertainments may lie ages apart ; but philos- 
ophy, the science of sciences, will by and by settle the relation 
and thus enhance the value of both facts. Indeed, the function 
of philosophy is that of a wise architect and master builder who 
knows how to work into his design and his structure every block 
of stone, however shaped. An honest, enthusiastic student of 
nature, smit with a love of worms, may devote his life to the 
investigation of the habits of his pet reptiles without dream or 
suspicion that he is gathering in store, for some one who is to 
follow, much that is to confirm or modify the existing concep- 
tions of ethics and the prevailing system of theology. We wish 
it therefore to be understood that we shall give warm and cordial 
reception to those who come to us with the results of any inves- 
tigation of any important question, in any department of science 
or philosophy. 

While this is one of our objects, it would not be a sufficient 
reason for our existence if we had nothing beyond. Other insti- 
tutions, with a zeal and ability which excite our admiration and 
we trust will kindle our emulation, are doing that work and 
doing it well. But we set before us, as our distinctive work, 
which no other society claims, to give special attention to those 
questions of science and philosophy which bear upon the great 
truths revealed in Holy Scripture. 

It was very plainly seen that exceptions might be taken to 
this portion of the map we drew of the territory we meant to 
occupy. We foresaw that men would arise to say that thus we 
narrowed our field, and took for granted that which was to be 
proved. And in point of fact they have done so in this initial 
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year of our existence. We are not without our response. We 
may say in the first place that no institution can do everything; 
that we shall not exclude—nay, shall gladly welcome—every 
honest contribution to science and philosophy in any of its 
departments; but that as an Institution we do consider some 
questions very much more important than others, and that 
while, as far as we can, we shall aid all institutions which are 
studying other questions, we shall give our main strength to 
those which are most important in our estimation. 

Each man must judge for himself the relative importance of 
any pursuit. As the times are, as the current of civilization is 
at present running, we think that sanitary questions are impor- 
tant, and therefore we invited so competent a person as Mr. C. 
F. Wingate to give us the lecture which he entitled ‘“ Cleanliness 
and Godliness.” We believe that the relation of literature to 
the people is a very important question, and have solicited the 
discussion thereof by so competent a writer as Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. We believe that a knowledge of the other orbs in 
our system is valuable; that it is highly important that scholars 
know all that can be known of the heavenly bodies and the laws 
by which they are regulated, and that all men should have a 
general knowledge of astronomy; and therefore have brought 
our learned Prof. Young from his height of observation at 
Princeton to instruct, not only scholars learned in other depart- 
ments, but also the young men and maidens at our Summer 
School who have come to have a good time and to whom we 
desire to give a better, so that those who come to flirt may stay 
to learn. 

These portions of this year’s Syllabus will show that we 
sympathize with all study of all truth in all departments. But 
we say, in the second place, that these hearty welcomes to all 
intellectual workers are not to be interpreted into the supposi- 
tion that we lose sight of the relative importance of different 
studies and intellectual productions. These are important, but 
not in our eyes so important as a study of the truths which lie 
below and support all fruitful labor in physical fields. 

If it be alleged that we take for granted certain things, we 
frankly admit the allegation, but deny that that is an objection. 
Our first postulate is, that there are such things as ¢ru¢hs in the 
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universe. Of course we did not undertake to prove that propo- 
sition in our prospectus. In this our first assumption we 
addressed ourselves to what we believe to be myriads of our 
fellow-men who believe in the existence of truths. If any man 
hold no such belief, he will not be expected to take interest in 
our work. Then we assume that there are some truths which 
are revealed to men; that is, capable of being learned by the 
human mind when it is taught. If there be men who believe 
that there is such a thing as a truth, but that both its existence 
and its significance are unknowable, that class of strange think- 
ers will perhaps take no interest in our work nor in the work of 
any society for scientific and philosophical pursuits. 

For, any body of men banded together to cultivate science 
assumes that there are such things as truths, and that these 
truths are where they can be found by the search, and can be 
perceived by the intelligence, and can be formulated by the 
logical understanding of men. So that in our second assump- 
tion we address multitudes of our fellow-men, of all lands and 
all religions and of no religion. 

Our third assumption was, that as in nature so in Holy Scrip- 
ture there is a revelation of great truths. In our prospectus we 
did not stop to demonstrate that. We knew that we believed 
that proposition, and we knew that there were millions who be- 
lieved it, and that among those millions were men of the very 
highest intellectual abilities and attainments as well as men of the 
humblest mental endowments; men of elegant leisure as well as 
men pressed with the burdens of business. Of course the men 
who do not believe this will not only not become members of 
our Institute, but will not find themselves able to take any in- 
terest in our work. But there are so many who are of this way 
of thinking, that if one tenth of them were enrolled in our 
society it would be the most numerous institution on the face 
of the earth. 

There is—and it must not be supposed that we fail to see it 
—a fourth assumption, namely, that the truths revealed in the 
New Testament and those revealed in the Old Testament and 
those revealed in the Older Testament all form a harmonious 
whole. There are those who do not believe this; those who 
believe that all the truth in the universe lies in the physical 
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world of which we have cognizance by our senses: those who 
regard any pretension to revelation in the Christian Scriptures 
as contemptible; and those who seem to regard with hatred 
what are claimed to be “great truths in Holy Scripture.” We 
can expect nothing from these except an opposition which we 
cannot deprecate because we invite it. But there are millions 
who believe the propositions embedded in our fourth assump- 
tion; and we seek to organize from among those millions a 
company of some hundreds of workers who shall diligently set 
themselves to the task of exhibiting that existent harmony, so 
that whoso takes the Bible for the text will find nature a most 
instructive commentator, and whoso takes nature for the text 
shall find the most luminous help in the Holy Scripture. 

Now the very fact of our being Christians necessitates intel- 
lectually the belief contained in our fourth assumption, just as 
the belief in the supernatural necessitates the belief in the natu- 
ral. To believe that, in these sacred books which are our rule 
of faith and practice, there are truths which oppose or are op- 
posed by other truths, such truths as are revealed in nature, 
would be to believe that either there is no God or that there are 
at least two; but the fundamental proposition of the Christian 
religion is that there isa God and that there can be but one 
God. We believe that no one but God could have created the 
universe we see about us, and the Bible which we see before us, 
and the moral nature we feel within us. They must all, there- 
fore, have but one author; and the author who could create 
them must be omniscient, and therefore never either self-contra- 
dicted or confused either in thought or action. 

To what has been said may be added a few words extracted 
from an article by Professor Francis L. Patton, on the “ Ameri- 
can Institute of Christian Philosophy,” in the Presbyterian 
Review for July, 1882. This acute thinker says: “Some may 
be supposed to object to the quasi-sectarianism of the term 
Christian philosophy. But this criticism ought not to be 
pressed. For while we may go too far in conditioning Chris- 
tianity by an antecedent philosophy, it is useless to deny that 
there is a philosophy which is anti-Christian; and in these days 
of hostility to revealed truth no apology should be needed for 
those who are drawn into active co-operation by their com- 
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mon faith in Christianity and their common love for philos- 
ophy.” 

In prosecuting our work we may produce several results. 
We may modify our own manner of stating the great truths 
revealed in Holy Scripture, and perhaps our very conception of 
them. We trust we shall not be unwilling to do that. There 
would be no use of investigation, research, comparison, ‘and 
banded co-operation if all the truths of the Bible were now 
known zz all the ways in which they can possibly be known. As 
the bearing of any truth of nature upon a truth of the Bible 
will in a large measure depend upon the thoroughness of the 
investigation of both truths, and as successive generations of 
thinkers work with the advantage of the use of what was done 
by their predecessors, we must expect that the study of any 
science will advance the study of every science. Theology isa 
science just as geology is a science. The Bible and nature are 
facts of God; theology and geology are facts of man. Just as 
there are schools in physical science, there will be schools in 
theology. Such an Institute as ours must be catholic. We 
must welcome theologians of different and even opposite 
schools; and whether the study of scientific questions shall 
bring them more closely together or widen their separation, 
still we must go on in honest study of all questions that belong 
to science and philosophy. 

We may also modify the views of scientific men who are not 
Christians. They may come to see that being a Christian no 
more renders one a fool than being a scientist makes one a 
rascal. While they stand and challenge Christian scholars to 
defend their claims, Christian scholars will stand and challenge 
them to make good their assertions. Candid theologians admit 
that very much more has been assumed in theology than has 
been made good, and candid students of physical science admit 
the same in their department. It is earnestly hoped by some 
of us that one good effect of our labors will be to cause men to 
hold only as hypothesis that which is hypothesis until it can 
be everywhere accepted asaconclusion. One of the greatest 
obstructions to the progress of both science and religion is the 
unscientific and irreligious assumption of hypothesis as conclu- 
sion. To-day the apparent contradictions between hypotheses 
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in physical astronomy and hypotheses in geology are as great as 
are the apparent contradictions between hypotheses in geology 


_ and hypotheses in theology. There are some few things agreed 


upon by all parties. We trust that the labors of this Institute 
will enlarge the boundaries of the common property and enhance 
the wealth of the whole company of mankind. 

We do not feel our call to cultivate science and philosophy 
in all their departments so loud as our call to study the relations 
of one science to another, of all science to philosophy, and of 
the philosophy of all science to religion. 

Science has a fascination for so many minds that great is the 
company of those who are prosecuting scientific research in 
some manner. There is no special need of a new society to 
foster this work. But fewer persons are striving to get rid of 
the contradictions and conflicting hypotheses of men who are 
called scientists; and still fewer are engaged in examining and 
discussing all supposed or real scientific results of modern re- 
search, with reference to final causes and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of philosophy; and fewer still are they who are pursuing 
that study under the conviction that all healthful and useful 
philosophical study must be carried forward under the convic- 
tion that there is one Eternal God and that He is the Creator 
of all things. It is the work of this last mentioned class which 
we wish most especially to foster. 

There are those who pursue scientific studies from a love of 
nature and of facts, without regard to the connections of facts 
or to general laws. The amateurs of this class resemble the 
children who love the story and care nothing for the moral and 
pay no attention tothe style. The serious laborers of this class 
are useful. They may be likened to the makers of brick who 
furnish what they cannot use, for they do not know how to 
draw the design of a house or to lay the courses necessary for 
the erection of a structure, although they are far better handlers 
of brick-moulds and burners of brick-kilns than the mason and 
the architect. It has been noticed that it rarely falls to any one 
man to possess the double faculty of being an accurate scientist 
and a sound philosopher. The contemporary scientists whom 
we most trust to collect the facts in their several departments 
are conspicuously lacking in capability of reasoning on their own 
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discoveries. Other men must handle their facts or those facts 
fail to minister to the advancement even of science. 

Then it is well known that there are those who prosecute 
studies in the physical sciences for the purpose of finding facts 
which they may work into some previously adopted scheme of 
theology or atheology. They will not acknowledge as a fact 
any discovery that seems to militate against their pet theory. 
But if the united testimony of many trustworthy examiners 
finally establishes the fact, then they quietly ignore it. They 
throw away the stone that does not fit. This may be well in 
building a wall; but in philosophy no scheme can stand in front 
of any one fact which flatly contradicts it. The fact will be very 
calm but very stubborn; and it does not satisfy to have the 
theory ignore the fact, or when it perceives that the fact is con- 
tradictory to say contemptuously, “‘So much the worse for the 
fact.” 

We hold that human reason is worth something. If this be 
true, then human reason cannot have worked through more than 
half a century of centuries without having formulated at least 
one statement which embodies a theory against which there 
arises no contradictory fact. If human reason has not done this 
much, then the logical understanding in man is worthless, and 
the exercise thereof may as well be utterly abandoned. Those 
who are willing to work with this Institute believe that there 
are at least two such statements, namely: 1. There is an Eternal 
God, and, 2. He is the Creator of all things. No atheist would 
wish to work with us. Those who believe that the progress of 
real science depends upon the cultivation of sound philosophy 
as the zexus of all science, and also that all trustworthy philoso- 
phy must have a basal truth and that that basal truth is the 
existence of an eternal Cyeator of all things, can work in this 
Institute, cultivating a vast field and producing such bread for 
the intellectual eater and such seed for the intellectual sower as 
shall make future generations rich and glad. 

It may be well to make a survey of the first year’s work. 
On the 21st of July, 1881, in the Hall of Philosophy at War- 
wick Woodlands, a company of persons adopted a paper as “ The 
Prospectus of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy,” 
which endorsed the statement of the “ objects” of the Institute, 
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with terms of membership and subscription, and have since 
given it wide publicity. The seat of the Institute was fixed in 
New York City, and provisional officers were elected. The 
number of members enrolled at organization was twenty-three. 
The first monthly meeting was held at Warwick Woodlands on 
the 28th of August, at which time the authorities of the Church 
of the Strangers tendered the free use of their parlors for the 
office and meetings of the Institute ; and there monthly meetings 
have been held for September, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1881, and January, February, March, April, May, and June 
of 1882. No advertisements of these meetings have been made, 
but postal card notices have been forwarded to members in the 
vicinity of New York requesting them to invite their friends. 
At the first monthly meeting it was determined that there 
be no honorary memberships, in the sense of memberships for 
which no fee has been paid, and to that rule we have rigidly 
adhered. It was also determined that when the Institute had 
a proper number of members in any State there should 
be elected a vice-president for that State; in accordance with 
which, during the year, the following gentlemen have been so 
elected, namely: William H. Allen, LL.D., President of Girard 
College, for Pennsylvania; John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, for Wisconsin ; Hon. 
Kemp P. Battle, LL.D., President of the University of North 
Carolina, for North Carolina; Rev. Bishop Cheney, for Illinois ; 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., President of the Union 
Theological Seminary, for New York; Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
LL.D., for Massachusetts; Rev. Bishop Hurst, for lowa;, Gen. 
G. W. Custis Lee, President of Washington and Lee University, 
for Virginia; ‘Rev. Bishop McTyeire, for Tennessee; Patrick 
H. Mell, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of Georgia, 
for Georgia; Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, for New Jersey; Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College, for Connecticut ; and William 
A. Scott, D.D., LL.D., for California. At the monthly meeting 
for April it was determined to select honorary vice-presidents 
from among distinguished gentlemen residing in foreign coun- 
tries who had become members of the American Institute; in 
accordance with which resolution His Grace the Duke of Ar- 
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gyll, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Most Rev. 
Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin, were elected 
honorary vice-presidents. 

At the third monthly meeting a system of by-laws was 
adopted, and has remained unchanged, as originally published. 
It was also ordered that a quarterly publication be issued, and 
four numbers, with the title THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY QUAR- 
TERLY, have appeared, bearing the dates of October, 1881, and 
of January, April, and July, 1882. It has contained lectures 
delivered before the Summer School of Christian Philosophy at 
Warwick Woodlands in July, 1881, and also papers read before 
the several monthly meetings by the following gentlemen, whose 
names are given in the order of their articles, viz.: Charles F. 
Deems, President Porter, Professor Bowne, Professor Trow- 
bridge, Professor Stephen Alexander, Professor Young, Rev. 
Amory H. Bradford, Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, President Bascom, 
Professor Winchell, Rev. Dr. J. H.MclIlvaine,Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Mendenhall, Rev. Dr. Bevan, Professor B. N. Martin, Rev. S. S. 
Martyn, and Rev. William L. Ledwith. The QUARTERLY is 
hereafter to be published by the Institute, which mails free 
copies to all its members and associate members. 

At the monthly meeting for November, which, on account 
of Thanksgiving, had been postponed to December Ist, there 
was presented the Act incorporating the Institute, with the 
following trustees, viz.: Charles F. Deems, Howard Crosby, 
Amory H. Bradford, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and William O. 
McDowell. 

At the monthly meeting for January, it was resolved to add 
to the “Seven Statements of Objects” the following as the 
eighth, “To interest Christian men and women, earned and un- 
learned, in the production, the circulation, and the reading of 
the literature which shall promote intellectual and religious cul- 
ture.” This paragraph was added because it was discovered that 
many persons believed the Institute was intended to be limited 
in its membership to those who had some claim to be considered 
philosophers. It never had occurred to the founders that such 
a supposition would be entertained. If the new association had 
been termed the “Institute of Christian Philosophers,” anda 
proclamation had been made through the length and breadth of 
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the land inviting all the “Christian Phz/osophers’ to offer them- 
selves for membership, we feel quite sure that the offering 
would have been very small, and that it would not have in- 
cluded a single person who was present at the inception of this 
enterprise, nor any person with whom we should choose to be 
connected in any of the intimate relations of life. 

It is certainly. very desirable that the learned men who have 
distinguished themselves in scientific and philosophical pursuits, 
and who have not found either science or philosophy a guide to 
atheism, should give to Christianity the service of enrolling 
themselves in our membership. The Institute would not pre- 
sume to say to those honored gentlemen that it is their duty to 
do this much for our most holy faith; but as their names are 
suggested we shall certainly discharge our duty of inviting them 
to membership. Whetherthe men who are able to produce the 
literature which shall neutralize the deleterious influence of 
agnostic publications become our fellow-members or not, we 
shall endeavor to secure the products of their genius and learn- 
ing for our courses of lectures, papers and publications. 

We do not feel so diffident in addressing Christian people 
who are not learned and not able to produce the literature de- 
manded by the times. These Christians have money at their 
command. It seems to us that if that be the case they might 
well reason that decause they can contribute nothing else it is 
their plain and bounden duty to make an annual contribution of 
the money necessary to procure, to print, and to distribute the 
productions of men who, like Agassiz, “have not had time to 
make money” because they have been making the scientific 
acquirements necessary to withstand the assaults of philosophy, 
falsely so called, on our most holy faith. We wes it everywhere 
understood, that those of us who are already in the Institute under- 
stand membership therein to make for the member no other claim 
than that he gives his sanction to the objects of the Institute, and 
his money to circulate a literature which shall promote the advance- 
ment of both science and Christianity. The most modest man 
may make that claim; and the layman most unlearned and 
least able to produce one of the lectures of this course should 
cheerfully hold himself ready to give them the widest circula- 
tion through our schools and colleges, that they may be pre- 
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servative of our young men who are rising into positions of 
influence. There is no more propriety in a man’s excusing him- 
self from becoming a member of the Institute because he cannot 
produce lectures or papers fit to take their place in our courses, 
than there is in a man’s declining to become a member of the 
American Bible Society because he cannot produce a Bible. 

And now, as I have been the provisional president of the 
Institute through the first year of its existence, perhaps I may 
be expected—if not, I shall make free—to give the benefits of 
my experience and observation in the shape of advice to the 
present membership, with a view to the consolidation and en- 
largement of the Institute. 

I should make my first word one of encouragement. We 
need not doubt success now. OneSummer School has been suc- 
cessfully conducted, and a second is on the full tide of success. 
We commenced one year ago with 23 members and on the last 
of June we had 207. We have created no debt and made no 
entangling alliance. ot one cent has been paid for rent: the use 
of the Hall of Philosophy at Warwick Woodlands, for the Sum- 
mer School, has been given by the proprietors, and the rooms 
for meetings and office work have been given by the Church of 
the Strangers in New York. Wot one cent has been paid for salary: 
the President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Committees, have 
all done their work gratuitously, and each has moreover made 
pecuniary contributions to carry the Institute forward. Our 
expenses have been for lectures, printing, postage, clerk-hire, 
and stationery. We have been recognized formally on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and nowhere more generously than by the 
elder society, the Victoria Institute, of Great Britain. If we 
confine ourselves to our well-marked lines, we shall so com- 
mend ourselves to all Christian thinkers. 

But no success comes without effort. We must work. It 
is desirable to interest each of the members in active exertion 
for the Institute. It will not do to let all burdens fall on the 
officers. May I venture to suggest to each member what he 
may do? Well, then— 

1. See that when your annual subscription expires it be duly 
renewed. Do not delay. Do not burden the Secretary with 
correspondence on that subject. 
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2. Send to the Secretary a list of such of your friends as you 
think might be willing to become members, so that the Com- 
mittee on Membership may send them a formal invitation; 
which you should follow up with your personal appeal. This 
you can do, because you can assure them that their fees will go 
directly to the production and circulation of the, literature 
needed by the times. 

3. Each year secure from yourself or your friends a small 
sum to invest in purchasing extra copies of some particular lec- 
ture, suited to your locality. After the plates are made for THE 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY QUARTERLY a hundred copies of any 
lecture can be reproduced for asmall sum, and all extras ordered 
by members are furnished at cost. Why not every year dis- 
tribute through the college of which you are an alumnus or the 
church of which you are member a hundred copies of some of 
the lectures already delivered before the Institute? 

4. Exert yourself to increase the circulation of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Whenever a friend declines to become a member of 
the Institute, induce him to become a subscriber to the Quar- 
terly. You may also know many persons whom you do not 
choose to invite to membership, and others who in fact are not 
able to pay the annual fees, who might, however, be delighted 
to have the publications of the Institute. See that the book- 
sellers and news-venders in your vicinity keep the QUARTERLY 
regularly on sale. 

5. Use yourlocal press. Secure the republication of lectures, 
or extracts from them, in the newspapers of your town. Write 
a notice of each number of the QUARTERLY. Have inserted every 
item of news in regard to our proceedings. It will cost you 
some effort, but it is worth it. 

6. Form auxiliaries. In one place several gentlemen became 
Associate Members of the American Institute. They banded 
themselves together as an auxiliary, the only term of member- 
ship being previous Associate Membership in the American 
Institute. Do so in your town or village. So soon as two 
other persons are enrolled with us, see them and combine for 
work. “ Tres faciunt collegium’ is an old scholastic saw. Act 
on it. Arrange to have regular public meetings in your neighbor- 


‘hood, at each of which some one of the lectures published in 
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our Quarterly shall be read by one of your members, or by some 
good reader selected by you, and discussed. 

It is stimulating to learn that arrangements have been made 
to hold an Institute of Christian Philosophy at Monona Lake, 
near Madison, Wisconsin, under the direction of our learned 
and honored Vice-President, Dr. John Bascom. It is to be 
held five days, beginning Monday, July 31, and papers are to be 
read by President Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin; 
President Gregory, of Lake Forest University, Illinois ; Prof. 
Sawyer, of Lawrence University, Wisconsin ; President Magoun, 
of Iowa College; and President Anderson, of Chicago Univer- 
sity. It will be very profitable to have annually such Institutes 
in each State under the direction of our Vice-President for the 
State. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, my year’s work as your 
Provisional President has been accomplished. You have my 
hearty thanks for the distinction you have conferred on me; 
and I do not thank you for anything I have not received. I 
should not have been fit for my place if I had not been thor- 
oughly penetrated by the conviction that you made me Presi- 
dent, not because you wished to say that you believed me to 
be much of a Christian or anything of a philosopher, but be- 
cause you knew that I most heartily and sincerely embraced 
the system of religion known as “ Christian,” that I was greatly 
interested in the progress of scientific pursuits, that I certainly 
believed that there is no conflict between science and religion, 
and that, if I accepted the presidency of the Institute, I would 
work faithfully.for all its interests to the best of my ability. 
This I have honestly done; and, while it often wore me in the 
the doing, now that it is over 1 thank you most cordially for 
the privilege of doing the work. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that when you come 
to the election of officers for the next year you will find for 
your President one who can give to the Institute more time, 
more ability, and more money than I have been able to con- 
tribute, and, above all, one whose contributions to science and 
philosophy shall impart to the chair of the Presidency a lustre 
which, you all know as well as he does, the Provisional Presi- 
dent has not been able to bestow. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE VALIDATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


[Read at the regular meeting of THE INSTITUTE, June 29th, 1882.] 
By Henry N. Day, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 


HE activity of philosophic thought in these recent days has 
certainly been commendably vigorous; and it cannot be 
reasonably questioned that this activity has on the whole been 
onward. While it seems to halt still upon some of its very begin- 
ning inquiries as if remaining unsolved, it has pushed forward 
the lines of battle, at least has occupied new ground for contest. 
It began with Descartes in a struggle with doubt; it is now 
contending against nescience, and from scepticism to agnosti- 
cism there is undeniable advance. It is something to have 
passed from the mere indeterminate tothe determinate negative. 
The development is legitimate and most hopeful. It justifies 
the expectation of the near incoming—the veritable becoming of 
a true and full philosophy of knowledge, to be followed in its 
own time by a similarly true and full philosophy of being in both 
departments—matter and spirit. 

Scepticism of the Pyrrhonic type has been souted and driven 
from the field. But the same old fight of philosophy over the 
reality and certitude of knowledge reappears in the contest with 
the agnostic, who denies that any certain knowledge is possible 
to man of much that it most concerns him to know. The mind 
of man, weak and limited, it is alleged, may have a form, a show 
of knowledge ; but it cannot certify itself that this knowledge is 
real—it cannot know that it really knows. It may know some- 
thing of the phenomenal; it cannot know the real. It may 
know something of the accidental and transient; it cannot know 
the abiding essence. It may know something of the conditioned 
and limited ; it can know nothing of the unconditioned and the 
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infinite. Science flatters itself with having attained to a knowk 
edge of matter, of its laws, its changes, its forms, and forces and 
their internal relationships, by means of weights and measures 
and mathematical processes ; but philosophy is incompetent to 
attain any substantial knowledge of the spirit as immortal, of 
the universe as unbounded, of Godas the absolute. Knowledge 
is relative, and can, therefore, reach nothing but what is brought 
into relation with the sense; it can apprehend only what appears 
to it, and can have no vision of what lies within the vail: it is 
finite, and therefore out of all relation to the infinite. Even if 
there be knowledge, it is at best not only shadowy and uncertain, 
but also despicable in its scantiness and shallowness. 

The old questions return: Have we real knowledge of those 
things that most concern us which is sure and worthy ; and, if 
so, how is this validity of knowledge to be demonstrated beyond 
all reasonable objection? 


QUESTIONABLE METHODS OF VALIDATING KNOWLEDGE. 


We must admit that some of the ways in which these ques- 
tions have been answered are not altogether satisfactory. Des- 
cartes made his answer to them in his famous syllogism, J ¢hznk, 
therefore Tam. Here, he maintained, is a truth that cannot be 
questioned—* that I think;” everything else may be doubted, 
but this it is impossible for any one to doubt. So he roots his 
system in dogmatic assumption; and out of this, he fancies, all 
true knowledge may derive valid proof of its certitude. And 
this attempt to ground all knowledge in some assumption that 
is dogmatically asseverated to be beyond the reach of doubt is 
renewed even in the immediate present. A sturdy thinker ina 
late periodical* reproduces for a like object the old Cartesian 
enthymeme; only what was the conclusion of Descartes is made 
the premise in the new method: J exzst, therefore Iknow. If it 
be asked by what right this truth is assumed, the answer is: It 
is necessary; and the necessity is shown by a process of reason- 
ing. This necessitated assumption itself is made thus to depend 
on some prior grounds, and is after all not a first truth, but at 
best only an inference. So, it is obvious at a glance, it must be 


* Princeton Review, January, 1881. 
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with all attempts to ground knowledge on some first truth 
which is simply assumed. Doubtless there are manifold truths 
which are beyond all reasonable question in the loose popular 
sense in which this language is used, from any one of which, if 
granted, other knowledge, perhaps all other knowledge, may be 
shown to be legitimate, on the principle that any one part of a 
given whole involves every other complementary part. But this 
method does not reach the heart of the matter. We do not 
validate all knowledge when we assume one part in order to 
validate the rest. The question still remains: How is this as- 
sumed knowledge shown to be valid? What right can it be 
shown to have to this prerogative beyond and over all so-called. 
intuitive truths? By what authority am I required to accept it 
without a question? How does it become invested with this 
jure divino sovereignty over my thought, more than ten thou- 
sand other propositions which seem equally to challenge my 
assent from their self-evidencing content? Wherein lies its 
peculiar potency over doubt? Why may not the doubt that 
doubts its own doubting doubt also existence itself, and the very 
capability of doubt as well? Certainly dogmatism has no wea- 
pon that can pierce the armor of doubt ; and before its lustiest 
onsets doubt may stand secure and defiant. 

The epoch-forming philosophies of Locke and of Kant are 
alike to be regarded rather as helpful towards the solution of the 
problem of the certitude of knowledge than as actually decisive 
of it. They narrowed the field of inquiry by indicating the 
limits of all human knowledge, and so excluding from view irrele- 
vant but distracting questionings. The notion of innate ideas, 
for example, was thoroughly scrutinized, and the only real truth 
embodied in it clearly exposed, and so the way was effectually 
cleared of a most formidable obstruction. So long as it was 
held that the mind possessed from its birth certain comprehen- 
sive truths or notions, whether brought into its present sphere 
from some experience in a previous life, or formed within it in 
its very creation, there could be no hand-to-hand conflict between 
doubt and certitude. The grand outcome from this philosophic 
labor was the doctrine, which all can receive, of the capability 
of the human understanding to arrive, on suitable occasions and 
on condition of proper growth, to certain truths or ideas. In. 
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other words, the world attained the truth that the human mind, 
while in this as in all its essential capacities subject to growth, is 
yet a veritable knower ; that it is made to know, can know, does 
know, and, if it live to act, must know some knowable things. 
By indicating the boundaries set to human knowledge, whether 
by its outer channels or its inner conditions, these great thinkers 
contributed greatly to the determination of the question of the 
reality and validity of human knowledge; yet without bringing 
us to the central and vital point in question. The claims of 
realism in thought were set out in their exact outlines and di- 
mensions, and doubt was forced to confine its assaults to them, 
and could no longer exult in the belief of having vanquished real 
truth by having wasted and destroyed that which lay outside 
of the proper jurisdiction of knowledge—phantoms, illusions, 
falsehoods simulating truths. That in the case of a finite mind, 
certainly in the case of the mind of man, all knowledge must be 
through the channel of sense, is a proposition which perhaps 
embraced all that Locke really endeavored to establish—all at 
least that he would have claimed had the whole matter stood out 
distinctly before his view ; it is a truth which can hardly be con- 
troverted if rightly interpreted. For what isclearer than that, if 
there be knowledge to man, it must be knowledge of some thing 
to be known; that this something to be known must be objec- 
tively presented to his apprehensive nature in order to be thought 
or properly known; and that, therefore ina true meaning of 
the term, it must be apprehended through the sense—internal 
or external. But the language and the reasoning of Locke, 
under a one-sided view of the process of knowledge, justified and 
demanded the Kantian indication of the other side of the pro- 
cess—the subjective side; the demonstration of a priori condi- 
tions as of higher authority and of a more vital nearness to 
knowledge than the outer occasions set forth by Locke. But it 
is now evident that all such a priori conditions of knowledge 
must be interpreted to be simply those that lie in the nature and 
functions of the mind as its mere capabilities of knowledge. 
These twofold forms of sensuous perception—space and time: 
those twelve categories of the judgment; those three ideas of 
the reason—what possible conception can there be of them, 
except as mere capabilities of the mind, its proper nature and 
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functions, existing and acting under its own laws; that is, as 
having certain attributes which must characterize all its opera- 
tions? That they are innate, as distinct entities and principles 
having real subsistence and form, deposited in the structure of 
the mind, and ruling or aiding by their own power the mind as 
a distinct substance from them in its operations, is a notion too 
gross for modern thought, even if it had not already passed 
away in the explosion of the old doctrine of innate ideas. It is 
to be found now only in the dead leaves of a paralogistic nomen- 
clature and diction. The mind of man is a knower; its very 
nature is, as an activity, to know whatever is brought within its 
sphere, for the range of its activity is limited through the very 
finiteness of man himself; it is creatively endowed with this 
capacity of knowing whatever is knowable to a being limited in 
essence and in sphere. It is as capable of knowing space and 
time without any imaginable schemata or forms as of knowing 
continuous succession or position; as capable of knowing quan- 
tity, whatever be the import of that term, provided it be know- 
able, as of knowing one or more. Andsoofthe'rest. If God be 
real, if He be brought within the range of the mind’s apprehen- 
sion as real, if man’s inward sense actually apprehends such pre- 
sentation, and what is thus presented—existence, power, and the 
like—be truly knowable, then what need of preéxistent and 
separately existent ideas, in order to a veritable knowledge of God 
so far forth as presented, as to his existence and power, and the 
rest ? 

In other and more comprehensive terms, all knowledge in- 
volves attributes, and all attributes are by their very nature 
knowable. But attributes are intrinsic and extrinsic; and one 
class of extrinsic attributes consists of the relations which the 
known object in the case bears as a part to the whole of which 
it isa part. Continuous succession and connected position are 
parts respectively of time and space. A given succession or a 
given place may be so far known as it is apprehended in this 
relative attribute of condition: they are parts of those wholes. 
This is a true knowledge, and it may come into the experience 
whenever any succession of events or juxtaposition of substances 
is contemplated in this relation of partto whole. There is cer- 
tainly no more need of presupposing an intellectual schematism 
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of time or space in the mind as @ friort condition of cognizing 
under these attributes, than of an intellectual schematism of a 
whole orange in order to know a given part of it as such a part; 
the part brings in the whole to the contemplating mind on the 
presentation of the part, so that it may be truly known without 
any a priori form or schema in the intelligence. Just so of the pro- 
posed categories as apriorz conditions of judgments, and the ideas 
of the reason as the a prior conditions of rational unity and system 
in the intelligence. They are to the sceptic sheer assumptions; 
and the experience of knowledge requires no help from them in 
order to its appearing in the mind, since the mind’s capability as 
a knower of whatever is knowable within fitting conditions is all 
the apriorz factor needed in the case. A true conception of the 
essential nature of knowledge does away with all supposed neces- 
sity of sucha priori conditions in order to knowledge, outside, at 
least, of the mere capabilities of the knowing mind. 

All knowledge is by experience, taught Locke; and scepticism 
could no longer doubt the fact of experience. Even Hume 
could say, “ None but a fool or madman will ever pretend to 
dispute the authority of experience.” But the sense—experi- 
ence—can only apprehend the particular; and Kant led the way 
toa satisfactory demonstration that the mind, by its own inherent 
power, by virtue of principles implanted in the very nature of 
the human intelligence, may connect these particulars given in 
the sense, and legitimately attain connections and relations and 
systems which these principles of intelligence compel us to ac- 
cept, since they are necessary and as truly beyond the question- 
ings of the doubter as the certitudes of sense and experience 
themselves. 

But it is thought sense and experience have to do only with 
the phenomenal, and of things in themselves no experience and 
no a priort principles of intelligence can give us any certain knowl- 
edge. Man does not knowand cannot know, it is claimed, by virtue 
of any experience he may have, or under the legitimate operations 
of his intelligent nature on this experience, of any realities with- 
out himself. But the human soul cannot rest with this as the 
ultimate result of all philosophizing. It finds in these specula- 
tions of Locke and Kant and their successors, decisive charac- 
teristics of certain cognitions—a very limited number, however 
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—as against all scepticism and all dogmatism ; but it seeks some 
more comprehensive and conclusive exposition of the legitimate 
criteria of knowledge. It revolts from nescience as from doubt, 
and with irrepressible instinctive promptings seeks and expects 
a better philosophy of true knowledge. The satisfactory criteria 
of knowledge and its true grounds are yet to be attained. 


PARTICULARS OF PROGRESS. 
1. Doctrine of Perception. 


The movements of philosophic thought directly springing 
from the speculations of Locke and Kant, and very analogous to 
them, except as being directed now upon the stages and pro- 
cesses instead of the sources and channels of knowledge, have 
helped to a more satisfactory solution of the one great problem, 
without, however, actually reaching the goal. The literature of 
philosophy in these discussions is too fresh and too familiar to 
require special references to authorities. It is sufficient simply 
to indicate the leading lines of speculation here and the results. 
In the first place, the philosophy of perception has reached a 
definite and settled result. Perception, it is now held, takes 
immediate cognizance of its object. The perceiving mind and 
the perceived object come into direct and immediate contact, 
with no medium or representative interacting or intervening. 
This settled doctrine of immediate knowledge in regard to ex- 
ternal perception must hold true equally of inner perception or 
intuition, although in this latter relation it has not received so 
full investigation. The mind perceives, intuits, is immediately 
cognizant of its own operations and states. The simple state- 
ment of this general doctrine is sufficient to command immedi- 
ate assent. If we do not know the object itself immediately, if 
we know only its species, its representative, its zdea, except in 
the sense of Locke, with whom the term, often at least, means 
only external object in relation to apprehending mind, we cer- 
tainly do really know only the representative, and our knowl- 
edge of the object is but inferential and problematical. But if 
we can know a representative directly, inasmuch as such repre- 
sentative must be external to the ego, it must be admitted that a 
direct knowledge of an object external to the ego generally is 
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within the range of the knowing intelligence. If, too, the ego is 
and must be, if at all, known directly, it cannot be questioned 
that the zon-ego is within the range of a properly direct knowl- 
edge. This philosophy of immediate knowledge, of direct con- 
sciousness, in both outer and inner perception, has shattered 
manifold zdola specus,as Bacon terms them, false notions received 
from defective philosophies, and extinguished manifold false 
lights which have led into the quagmires of doubt and nesci- 
ence. 

This statement must, of course, be interpreted as made in full 
recognition of the truth that the immediate object in all knowl- 
edge mediated through the bodily sense is the inner apprehen- 
sion,—the impression on the apprehending mind,—not the exter- 
nal material object itself. The ultimate and exactest analysis, 
indeed, gives us as the true and immediate object of all thought 
and all knowledge, not the perception nor the intuition, but the 
result of the perceiving or intuiting act left in the memory and 
presented for thinking or knowing by the imagination or mental 
function of form. 


2. Doctrine of the Notion. 


In the next place, we have a truer knowledge of the xofzon, 
of the concept as distinguished from the percept or simple ap- 
prehension. Asa first point, the distinction is established as 
real and as important in order to any testing of knowledge. 
Next, the notion is recognized as consequent on perception. 
Here the keen Kantian analysis has been eminently conducive 
to a true philosophy of knowledge. First experience, then 
knowledge; first simple apprehension, then reflection; first 
perception, then the notion. Such is the goal at last reached as 
philosophical speculation has moved on from Bacon, who af- 
firmed with most authoritative tone that man can understand 
so much as he has experienced, nothing beyond, down mainly 
through British and German minds to the present time. But 
notwithstanding this great advance we are not yet brought to 
a decisive criterion of actual knowledge. The limits of human 
intelligence, subjective and objective, the precise stages and 
processes of knowing being determined, we are helped to separate 
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mucn of claimed knowledge from phantom and illusion; and 
there is something here that is good and valid and true, but it is 
not enough. It is not enough, simply because all this does not 
give us the essential nature of knowledge. And it is wellnigh 
an axiom that knowledge, like everything else, is truly and de- 
cisively tested only by its own essential properties. 

Rejecting, accordingly, all other methods of testing knowledge 
as futile and illusory, except perhaps as merely corroborative, we 
maintain that the one true and fitting way is through the ascer- 
tained nature and essential characters of knowledge itself. Ifa 
proposition of any form or kind whatsoever abide this test, it must 
be accepted asa true knowledge. All first truths, all a przorz princi- 
ples, all primary propositions, all original knowledges, must rest 
on this solid ground and can rest on noother. Lacking this cri- 
terion, they may rightfully be challenged by the sceptic or the 
agnostic. Possessing this character in having the true nature of 
a knowledge, it is little more than a truism to assert that it is 
validated beyond the reach of question. The critical philosophy 
started with this doctrine: “ That which is to be immovably 
true, absolutely necessary and universal with all and forall men, 
can rest on nothing else than on the original constitution of our 
own faculty of thought.” * But what thought is, what the es- 
sential nature of a thought and a knowledge is as a product, and 
so as a true and exact exponent of the constitution of the faculty 
of thought, philosophy has been slow to determine to any satis- 
factory or available exactness. In the sequel of this paper it is 
proposed, in a summary way, to indicate the erroneous or defec- 
tive views of the nature of knowledge that have hindered the use 
of this principle for the one true and infallible validation of 
knowledge; and to present an exposition of its nature which shall 
be accurate and adequate to all philosophical exigencies in the 
grounding of knowledge. 

The term knowledge will be used as synonymous with thought 
in denoting a completed result of the operation of the knowing 
or thinking activity of man. It differs from ¢ruth in this, that 
this last term presents the objective side, while the other regards 
the subjective side in a truth or knowledge. 


* CHALYBA2US, Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy, Lecture ii. 
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ERRONEOUS EXPOSITIONS OF THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The first error to be exposed in regard to the proper nature 
of knowledge is that which has confounded the being of thought 
with the being of reality. This error has been most widely prev- 
alent, and most fruitful of other errors in philosophical as in also 
proper logical discussion. It has, also as might be expected, 
passed into grammatical science; for a single example has both 
obscured and distorted the true nature of the verb in language, 
confounding the attribute with the proper thinking or assertive 
element, the predicate with the copula. The distinction is as radi- 
cal between the two kinds of being as that between the subject 
knowing and the object known. 

A second error to be noted here is that of supposing thought 
to be sometimes purely negative. It is most true that in thinking 
an attribute may be recognized as zot in the subject, whence 
arises the so-called negative judgment. But, it is obvious that 
thought is as truly positive when it denies as when it affirms the 
presence of an attribute in a subject. All thought as the opera- 
tion of an activity is positive. A properly negative knowledge 
is a contradiction in terms. The Hegelian dialectic moved, so 
far as it employed this principle of the positiveness of all 
thought, of all negation even, in unquestionable truth. 

A third error to be noticed here is that which regards thought 
as characteristically and comprehensively a differencing process. 
This notion is not only inadequate and inaccurate, but it obvi- 
ously precludes any validation of knowledge from the nature of 
knowledge. The differencing of one object from other objects 
gives us nothing positive directly as to the essential character 
of the objeet. Thought may difference its object from every 
other object in the universe, and yet it does no more for us than 
a merely negative judgment. Distinguishing, differencing is, after 
all, but an incident to the act of knowledge; it may attend upon 
it; it may be involved in it and so may be legitimately inferred 
from it; it may characterize the form of certain thoughts; but 
it does not enter into the inner essence of thought. 

till another theory of knowledge, that makes it a mere pro- 

cess of generalization, isto be noticed as partial and inadequate. 

The essential defect in this theory is that it overlooks one spe- 
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cies of logical quantity—that of comprehension or intension. 
It is, therefore, utterly unavailable as a test of thought. It rests 
on assumption unsupported except by the fact that the move- 
ments of thought are sometimes from the singular to the uni- 
versal. But the first cognitions cannot, from the very nature of 
the case, consist of such a movement; for the singular must be 
known before the movement to the universal can begin. This 
wide-spread and pernicious error—that it is of the essence of the 
logical judgment to identify the singular with the universal— 
has doubtless crept into philosophical speculation from the one- 
sided expositions of the current handbooks of logical science. 
The exemplifications in them have predominantly been given 
in so-called extensive quantity. But a little reflection must 
satisfy us that the primitive, the normal and truly typical judg- 
ment is in comprehensive quantity—asserting that the subject 
contains in it a certain attribute; and the so-called extensive 
judgment is derivative and can be verified only by an ultimate 
reference to the comprehensive or intensive judgment. 

Equally unsatisfactory is a very common notion, that knowl- 
edge begins with the universal or general and is effected by the 
union of the individual to this assumed general. But this theory 
assumes the a priori existence of the universal in the mind; or, at 
least, involves the notion of certain so-called categories already 
present in the intelligence which are of the nature of laws to the 
mind to determine the specific forms of its operation. But this 
theory mistakes the notion of the so-called categories of thought, 
which, instead of being notions in the mind preéxistent to 
actual thought, are really only generic predicates or attributes 
which are attained by inspection from actual thinking, just like 
all other generalized results. They are in fact not original 
sources or conditions at all, but merely results of mental oper- 
ation. Moreover, it may be pertinently asked, what are laws of 
intelligence but the modes of its activity as prescribed in its 
very constitution—the mere attributes or properties of the 
mind as a knowing nature? And how can they be known 
except as presented or given in the actual operations of thought? 

One other unsatisfactory theory of knowledge remains to be 
noticed, namely, that which regards knowledge as identity of sub- 
ject and object—of thought and being. This theory may be 
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truly characterized both as superficial and profound, according 
to the interpretation put upon it. Regarded only as an evasive 
answer to the demand that arises from the first glance at the 
nature of knowledge requiring that in it the knowing subject 
and the known object must come together and be in union, it is 
properly rejected as utterly inadequate. It may pass in poetry 
or rhetoric, but it has no place in rational philosophy. The state- 
ment of the theory in the form of an identification of thought and 
being seems to imply that there is a common going forth of 
thought and object to meet and merge into a new single. But 
in proper knowing or thinking, the activity conceived is that of 
the knowing or thinking mind; and the immediate object in 
the knowing is, as we have before noticed, the mental form 
determined from the perception or the intuition. Moreover, 
the conception of any proper identification of thought and 
object is obviously impossible. Yet there is, it is believed, a 
profound truth involved or rather suggested in this theory. In 
all knowledge idea as form of one activity meets idea as form of 
another activity. The knowledge of a watch, for illustration, 
consists in a recognition of the maker’s idea in a contrivance for 
marking time. The watch is known when this idea of the 
maker becomes the idea of the observer. Knowledge of the 
watch, accordingly, as a contrivance for marking time is simply 
identification of idea knowing with idea known. This, however, 
is only in a loose sense of the term identification. For strictly 
and truly, the idea of the one does not become identical with 
the other in the sense that it is lost in it, taken up into it, and 
henceforth existing in it alone. The watchmaker’s idea remains. 
as entire and complete and as able to awaken and enter into 
another intelligence as ever. We still may say in truth, when 
the object is properly known, that the observer’s idea is the 
same as that of the maker. Just so if, further, the watch in 
its matter as in its design be the object of the knowledge; what 
is such knowledge but of the impressions which the watch as such 
a material thing makes upon the mind of the observer through 
his senses of sight and touch; and how can these impressions of 
form and color and weight be made except by some forces or 
energies resident in the matter or working through it ; and what 
are these energies but the force of nature—the energies of the 
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universal mind in nature—the ideas, in short, of nature’s creator 
and ruler? Here also, as in the knowledge of the watch as a 
mere contrivance, knowledge arises only by forms of mental 
activity on the part of the observer going forth to embrace forms 
of mental activity on the part of nature’s governing mind—ideas 
going forth to meet ideas and consummating the act of knowl- 
edge by a vital absorption of them into the observer’s own 
intellectual nature. We seem here to find a profound truth 
underlying both the more superficial teachings of Locke as to 
the nature of ideas and of knowledge and the more mystical 
theories of later German speculation, and reconciling these the- 
ories, opposite as they have been generally esteemed to be to 
each other. 

With such faulty or imperfect notions respecting the essen- 
tial nature of thought or knowledge pervading philosophical 
speculation, no trustworthy result in the determination of the 
grounds of knowledge could reasonably be expected, even in the 
simpler and more superficial cases of investigation. In those 
grand problems which most deeply concern metaphysical science, 
those which lie at the very foundations of all philosophy, and 
which, moreover, are involved in manifold complications, most 
difficult yet most necessary to be resolved—the problems touch- 
ing the reality of the outer world, of matter, of spirit, of space, 
of time, of God; in the determination of which, still farther, 
one leading and essential condition is the clear and full discrimi- 
nation of the respective parts which thought and its object play 
in the production of knowledge, any mistake or uncertainty as 
to what knowledge is cannot but bring in error or doubt, which 
are alike fatal to all philosophy. These problems spring from 
experiences common to all men; and it is the special function 
of philosophy to interpret these experiences and determine their 
true content. Its first inquiry is, what in these experiences, on 
the one hand, is given, what ts brought to the mind from with- 
out; and, on the other hand, what is proper to thought in them. 
It is obvious that until these are exactly discriminated the whole 
investigation must proceed in confusion and end in uncertainty. 
It is obvious that a determination of just what the thinking 
power does in an act of knowledge must precede and shape the 
whole inquiry in the investigation of those grand problems. It 
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is also obvious that this determination of the nature of knowl- 
edge must be in the exactest terms; must be shaped in the 
utmost precision of thought and language. 


TRUE DEFINITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Logical science gives us a definition of thought or knowledge 
that is exact and comprehensive, and so entirely trustworthy in 
validating thought. Kunowdledge, it affirms, zs a conscious identifi- 
cation of a subject with an attribute.* 

That the essence of a judgment, of any complete positive act 
of knowledge, consists in this conscious identification of a sub- 
ject of thought with its attribute, is shown at once in the very in- 
spection of a judgment. As every true judgment must contain 
the entire essence of a judgment, the simplest proposition will suf- 
fice for our demonstration. In the proposition the sun shines, 
or the sun is bright it is apparent that ‘the sun as the subject of 
the thought is recognized as being the same, in respect of one 
of its attributes, with brightness — shining. This exhausts the 
meaning of the proposition, and is its exact interpretation. 
What appears thus to be entirely beyond question in regard to 
a proposition of this simple character will hold equally true of 
every proposition expressing an act of knowledge, since its very 
essence consists in joining some attribute to some subject as 
being in whole or in part the same. The assertion of Ulrici 
that such judgments are not proper thoughts must be regarded 
as made only in the interest of a theory, and suggests that the 
theory must be in some respect as imperfect and inadequate as 
the assertion itself is in contradiction to universal use of lan- 
guage. 

That the relation in thought is thus the relation of identity 
between the subject and its attribute, is accepted and taught by 
the best logical authorities—although it must be confessed often 
vaguely, informally, and only by the way—in their expositions of 
the nature of thought, in which the terms identity, agreement, 
accordance, equation, are indifferently and unqualifiedly used to 
describe this relation. The nature of the relation seems to have 


* See for a more formal treatment of this definition the author's Logical 
Praxis, Partl.,c. i. Also his Elements of Ontological Science, or a Philosophy of 
Thought and Being, Book I., ¢. ii. 
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been felt, but not to have been developed into distinctness of 
thought and of expression. That such is the true relation in 
thought is unhesitatingly assumed in symbolistic systems of 
logic which have employed the sign of equality (=) to express 
the relation. This relation, moreover, is the basal principle 
everywhere in mathematical science; as also that in which, as 
the ultimate principle, the physical sciences generally are evi- 
dently tending to ground themselves. 

But a more direct explication of the meaning and import of 
the definition and its relationship to other cognitive acts, as they 
are usually regarded, will more clearly and fully establish its 
truth. 

Thought, as an act, implies an object as its condition. It is 
in truth an interaction between this object and the thinking sub- 
ject, which are the two sole factors in the case; thinking subject 
and thought object being all that can be admitted into the 
analysis of a pure act of thought or knowledge. 

The object in all thought is strictly a presentation, a datum, 
and, of course, in any specific exercise of thought must be from 
without the thinking activity itself. It is presented through 
the sense—inner, or outer and inner—which first passively appre- 
hends it, and then actively introduces it to the cognitive faculty, 
where it is recognized first as simple perception or intuition, and 
only in a second cognitive stage becomes a proper subject of 
thought or matter of a completed knowledge. Perception, or 
intuition, it will be remarked, is thus only an inchoative, incom- 
plete cognition. It leads to thought, tends to thought; but it 
is not thought, which appears only when a judgment is reached 
or an actual attribution. 

It is evident from this analysis that the original object—say 
some object addressing the external sense—is exposed to mani- 
fold transformations in its passage through the sense, the intui- 
tive power, and the imaging function to its ultimate appearance 
before the proper thinking activity. It is needful, accordingly, 
to the thorough verification of our knowledge of things as they 
are, that the scrutiny be extended to each stage of the experi- 
ence, and the part performed at each by the respective function 
be proved by its own proper tests. It is most vital to the 
proper validation of knowledge that all these conditioning pre- 
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liminaries to thought be fully and clearly distinguished from 
what is of the essence of thought. 

According to the definition this essence of thought consists in 
an act of identification. The meaning of the proposition, ‘the sun 
shines ’—‘is bright,’ is simply this: that the mind recognizes the 
subject—the sun—as the same in one respect—in respect of one 
attribute—as shines, bright: recognizes, in other words, the sub- 
ject of the proposition as identical with the attribute. 

The subject and the attribute are viewed in opposition to 
each other, and in this sense may be said to be compared with 
each other. But no complete thought or judgment is reached 
till the two are identified, the comparing act being simply pre- 
paratory or initiatory, but not entering into the essence of the 
judging act. 

And this act of identifying in whole or in part or in differ- 
encing subject and attribute, is all that thought does in any 
judgment or knowledge. For thought can never be allowed to 
add anything to the contents of the object which it thinks. It 
can contribute no idea of its own to the experience, the percep- 
tion, the intuition: it simply accepts its object brought to it in 
simple apprehension, and resolves that which is single and simple 
as a unit of consciousness in the imagination into a dual, a sub- 
ject and an attribute, in order then to unite or identify, and so 
to attain a proper knowledge. To call in some unknown a priori 
principle, or unimaginable form of thought, some innate idea,— 
even although in such sense innate only as capable of rising on 
fit occasion of mental action,—from some unknown, unimagin- 
able source, is utterly unphilosophical. It has no possible war- 
rant or ground except in the interests of theory, or as a mere 
indirect and blinding way of confessing ignorance and mental 
imbecility. It violates a fundamental principle of philosophical 
speculation, which forbids the unnecessary multiplication of 
principles. It opens the way to any fancy, however wild, to 
any demand, however preposterous. It annihilates all possible 
proof of any reality whatever; for, if allowed, no matter what 
the object be, body or spirit, the claim that it is only a form of 
thought, a principle of mind appearing as reality, can be set up 
and urged with unanswerable force. 

Farther, this identification which constitutes the essence of 
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all thought respects as its terms the subject and the attribute. 
This subject appears as a proper notion or concept only in 
the thinking act itself. It cannot have more of content than 
the perception; for thought adds no matter to it. The reflec- 
tive process simply resolves the single object of the perception 
into a dual; and this dual is, on the one hand, the subject, being 
the same as the perception only that it has now become a con- 
cept, and in the thinking act is regarded as a whole, containing 
attributes as its thought-parts ; and, on the other hand, the at- 
tribute or attributes regarded in the thought in the relation ofa 
part or parts to the subject-whole. The resultant is the com- 
pleted thought which is simply and solely this identification of 
a subject-whole with the attribute as part. 

This view covers the field. There is nothing more conceiv- 
able in it. The notion of a something in which the attributes 
inhere, and which binds them together and so constitutes a 
thing, is an utter illusion. Unfortunately, it has been a most 
misleading zgnzs fatuus, and most harmful to philosophical truth. 

But for actual vagaries in metaphysical speculation it would 
seem unnecessary formally to state that this identification in 
thought is only a conscious identification. It is not an identifi- 
cation of real attribute to real subject. The objective reality 
respected in thought is not changed in being known. The 
identification is simply an act of the mind as a knowing nature 
an act which lies wholly in the mind itself. The mind neither 
receives any part of the real object of which it thinks nor im- 
parts any new thing or property to that object. 

The genesis of the notion,—concept (German, Begriff ),—and 





- its true nature as a cognitive act or state, and thus its true re- 


lationship to proper thought, come out clearly into light in this 
exposition of the essential nature of thought. It is not percep- 
tion, for perception is of the nature of simple apprehension, and 
notion or concept is of the nature of reflection : the former is not 
thought; the latter is. Moreover, the notion is recognized as 
an essential element in all thought, in every judgment ; and this, 
the judgment, is the one primitive act of thought from which 


- all other forms of thought are only derivatives, and from which 


they receive their essential properties as thought. The rise of 
the notion must accordingly take place simultaneously with the 
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primitive act of thought; it rises necessarily with the logical 
judgment of which it is an essential organic member. It is 
apparent from this that no attempt to validate knowledge 
grounded on the notion or concept can be successful; it would 
be like grounding organic being on a single member, as if the 
member were before the organism itself from which it derives all 
its life. 

It will, of course, be remembered that the language here 
used for purposes of clearness properly applies only to the 
affirmative form of knowledge. The other or negative form, 
which is essentially the differencing of a subject from an attri- 
bute, would require a corresponding modification of the lan- 
guage used; not, however, material to our present object. 

This exposition of the essential nature of knowledge, it is 
believed, furnishes us with a test of knowledge, a means of 
validating it, which is at once decisive and available. If it be 
correct and applicable to the forms of knowledge as severally 
presented to us for validation, it must enable us “to know that 
we know what we know,” which Confucius well calls “ true wis- 
dom.” If it expresses the real essence of a knowledge, it must 
apply alike to every knowledge, however simple, however com- 
plicated, and of whatever form. It must also be decisive, since, 
however imperfect otherwise, that must be accepted to be a 
veritable knowledge which contains the essence of a knowledge; 
while no other conceivable test can be accepted as thus univer- 
sally decisive. No scepticism, no agnosticism, can question, much 
less deny, its decision. The media of knowledge, its conditions, 
the relations of the knowing mind to the known objects in 
knowledge—these may be called in question in some or other 
respects, but any knowledge which shows the true essence of a 
knowledge is beyond question. If I can find this essence in an 
act of my intelligence, then I know that I know so far what I 
know, and this test is the only admissible test. 


GENESIS AND AUTHORITY OF THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 


The so-called fundamental laws of thought have been here 
and there set forth as the true, original, and sovereign tests of 
knowledge. Particularly has the so-called law of contradiction 
been thus applied, although in truth this law is only one of a 
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plurality of codrdinate laws, and has no rank or authority above 
the others. All these laws are derived, and consequently need 
themselves to be proved in order to have any true philosophical 
value or authority. The laws of thought can be nothing else 
than the essential functions of the thinking activity; and these, 
as we have seen, are all embraced in the one comprehensive 
function of consciously identifying. The one primary, all-com- 
prehensive law of thought, then, must be this—the law of iden- 
tity. Of this fundamental law of thought there are distinguish- 
able four phases, constituting four subordinate laws, codrdinate 
and complementary. They are subordinate only to the one 
primary, comprehensive law named—the law of identity; they 
are superordinate to all others of whatever kind or name, form- 
ing an order by themselves, to which no other can be joined of 
equal rank, and from which no one can be withdrawn without 
leaving an organic hiatus or defect. These laws are simple, but 
of vast comprehensiveness; they reign throughout the realms 
of thought. 

If thought be nothing but identification or differencing, then, 
clearly, in order to think legitimately and truly, we are required 
either to identify or difference; that is, assert the presence in a 
subject or the absence from it of some attribute: this is the 
positive law of Disjunction. We are, moreover, in proposing 
to think, prohibited from doing anything else but identifying or 
differencing—from doing any third thing: this is the prohibitory 
law of Exclusion. Still farther, it is obvious from this view of 
the nature of thought, that if in a particular exertion of thought 
we identify—that is, in every affirmative judgment,—we are 
required to identify with the subject some attribute seen to 
belong to it; and if we difference,—that is, in a negative judg- 
ment,—we are required to assert the absence of some attribute 
from a given subject: this is the positive law of Identity Proper. 
Once more, we are prohibited from identifying with a subject 
an attribute not belonging to it, and from differencing from a 
subject an attribute actually belonging to it: this is the pro- 
hibitory law of Contradiction. These are the four fundamental 
laws of thought, which have been gathered up one by one in 
the progress of the ages of the history of logic, but which we 
now can see to be clearly and definitely founded on the very 
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nature of thought itself as a merely identifying function, and so 
endowed with an absolute and unquestionable authority and 
supremacy in the realms of knowledge. They are valid tests of 
knowledge by virtue, and solely by virtue, of their being but 
modified forms of the one fundamental, essential principle of all 
knowledge,—conscious identification of subject and attribute,— 
which is thus proved to be the one sole ultimate test of knowl- 
edge. 


GENESIS AND AUTHORITY OF THE CATEGORIES OF THOUGHT. 


Much philosophical speculation has proceeded oa the assump- 
tion that there are certain a friorz principles, sometimes spoken 
of as the categories, to which the ultimate and decisive appeal is 
to be made in the testing of truth and knowledge. These 
a priori principles are supposed to be primary, underived; they 
are, accordingly, indefinite in number, appearing only onthe acci- 
dental occasions of need in thinking, but mysteriously rising 
then in full life and in sovereign authority, and to be accepted 
simply on the ground of their own self-evidencing. How treach- 
erous and untrustworthy and indecisive such assumed principles 
must be, we need not stop to show. The grand mistake in 
regard to them is that, so far as they are the same as the well- 
known historical categories of thought, they are all derivatives, 
and can readily be shown to be such; they have, accordingly, 
only the authority of derivatives, to be tested themselves and 
validated before being allowed to test and validate other knowl- 
edge. All true categories of thought are given at once on in- 
spection of an act of thought. The category of being, thus, is 
but the category of identity which expresses the essential attri- 
bute of thought. The category of quality is given in the fact 
that, in thinking, attributes of diverse character are distin- 
guished. The category of quantity is given at once in the dual- 
ism effected, as we have seen, in the essential movement of 
thought, one being set over against one, but both parts of the 
same original unity, and so of the rest: theyare all only generic 
attributes of thought itself, and have no authority except 
as proved to be founded inthat. But the immediate derivation 
of all these historically accepted categories, as of the funda- 
mental laws of thought, from the essence of the thought-move- 
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ment as identifying, confirms the view presented as to the seat 
of the supreme validating test of knowledge. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF THE TEST OF KNOWLEDGE BY ITS OWN 
NATURE. 

Of its availability in testing knowledge, the best demonstra- 
tion can be furnished in exemplifying its use as a test severally 
in the four departments into which all forms of knowledge may 
be distributed, under the category of quality, on the principle of 
the possible classes of attributes. These are four. For if we 
begin, as in reason we must, with the thinking activity and the 
object given to this activity to be thought, as the two sole fac- 
tors in the case, we recognize between them a determining inter- 
action. If, now, the reflecting view confines itself to the object 
thus interacting with the mind, it has given to it a unit of object 
as apprehended in the consciousness which it resolves into a 
dual—a subject that being given as active may be viewed as 
active; and hence we have the first class of attributes, called 
dynamic attributes or actions. If, now, we abstract from the 
reflecting view this generic feature of activity, and limit the 
thought to some specific form of the activity, we have, as the 
attribute attained, the kind of action or the quality of the object, 
and so have the s¢atic attributes, or those of proper guality. 
These two classes of attributes are both alike given as in the 
object itself and as circumscribed by it. But every object given 
to the finite mind at least is related to that which is external to 
itself ; it is a part; and the relations which it may be presented 
as bearing to thought are either to a supposed whole of which 
the object is a part, or to some other complementary part. We 
thus have the two classes of extrinsic attributes or relations— 
attributes of condition and attributes of relation proper. 

It may be added that the object of thought, when viewed 
in relation to an intrinsic attribute of action—a dynamic attri- 
bute—is a cause; and when viewed in relation to a static attri- 
bute, a substance. Cause and substance are thus properly to be 
viewed as lying only in thought, not in reality; neither cause nor 
substance ever being properly a real thing or part of the datum 
to thought ; whileevery real thing may, according tothe mode of 
thinking in the case, be viewed either as cause or as substance 
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—as cause in correlation to effect, or as substance in correlation 
to quality. It is thought, thus, that determines whether the 
real object—the thing—given to it be viewed as cause or as 
substance, these terms being terms proper to thought, originat- 
ing in that and not terms proper to reality. Reality acts; 
thought resolves the real thus acting into cause and effect. 
Reality is—that is, is constituted of parts; thought resolves this 
real essence into substance and quality. 


I. TESTING IN CASE OF A STATIC ATTRIBUTE. 


All knowledges, it may be helpful to our exposition to re- 
mark here, are either primitive or derivative. A primitive or 
original knowledge is one that respects an object originally given 
or presented to the intelligence to be thought or known. It is 
from without the reflective intelligence ; it is presented to the 
apprehensive nature of the mind—to the sense, in the larger 
meaning of that term, including both the outer and the inner 
sense as the condition of all perception and intuition. <A deriva- 
tive knowledge is one that is derived in “the legitimate move- 
ment of thought from such a primitive or original knowledge.” 
In this discussion we shall obviously have need to keep in 
prominent view only the primitive knowledge; as a derivative 
knowledge can be validated by the established laws of thought. 
If, now, in validating a proposed knowledge, the attribute be 
static, then it is obvious the knowledge is a true knowledge, if 
it be seen that it is a part of the subject, and the investigation 
is directed to this one thing of seeking the attribute as a con- 
stituent logical part of the logical subject in the proposition. 
And here comes in the analysis of the given subject. Here 
comes in too, if needed, the mediating thought, in which, direct 
vision failing to determine whether the attribute be contained 
in the given subject, the logical reasoning is brought into service. 

If directly or mediately, thus, the attribute be discovered to 
lie in the subject, the scrutiny is at an end: the object is attain- 
ed; the knowledge is fully tested and is a true knowledge; a 
subject is identified with an attribute as a part. But it may be 
that a supposed attribute is not thus discoverable as a part of the 
subject. It may be that the eye of the intelligence sweeping 
over the field of the subject so searchingly as certainly to descry 
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the attribute if it be truly there, is unable to see it, and the mind 
can say with confidence it is not there; or the attribute may be 
found by some mediating process, by some reasoning, to be in- 
compatible with some other part of the subject; the mind can 
then pronounce that the form of knowledge is not a true one; 
or it-may be that by reason of the weakness of the mind’s 
vision it may be unable to accomplish so perfect a survey of the 
subject as to be warranted in denying the proposition ; the valida- 
tion of the alleged knowledge may outreach the mind’s capacity. 
The human intelligence is finite: some things are beyond its 
grasp. It must then content itself to abide in doubt till its capa- 
city shall be enlarged, or till fuller mediating light be lent to it. 
It knows, as the result of the scrutiny, that for the present, doubt 
is its inevitable fate. There may be rest found even in this. 
But the question here arises, Are there not or may there not 
be realities that irrespectively of degrees of capacity or oppor- 
tunities of observing, or mediating facilities of knowing, are ac- 
tually unknowable? Are not the absolute, the infinite, the 
unconditioned, actually incogitable, inconceivable, absolutely 
unknowable? Most obviously to assert that any reality is in 
itself unknowable is to assert a direct contradiction, for reality 
is an attribute; and to speak of a being as real is to speak of it 
as having an attribute, that is, to express an actual knowledge. 
The Absolute Being, if real, is therefore so far known; and it is 
the veriest absurdity to maintain that he is absolutely unknowa- 
ble. But the essence of things, it is popularly claimed, is utterly 
unknowable, at least beyond human knowledge. We do not 
know, we cannot know, it is said, the essence of a thing, the es- 
sence of spirit, the essence of matter. If by this is simply meant 
that a finite yet ever-growing intelligence may not at any near 
stage of its being, may perhaps never, arrive to a capacity of 
knowing everything that may be known even of the simplest 
thing—in other words, may never become absolutely omniscient 
touching that thing, it would be as unwise to deny the statement 
as it would be silly to make it. Or if, by the essence of a thing 
be meant the so-called substratum in which the qualities of the 
thing inhere, the statement is unquestionably true; but true only 
because such a substratum is utterly inconceivable, incogitable. 
There is no such thing: no such thing can be truly thought; 
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the term which expresses it is meaningless. It is not a thing for 
knowledge; omniscience itself is impotent to conceive it. 

The truth is that whatever is knowable in itself, whatever is 
true, is within the reach of knowledge. It must indeed be 
brought within the sphere of the intelligence ; and the knowledge 
must not outstretch the capacity of a finite intelligence at a 
lower stage of its development. Everything, however, that is 
real is by virtue of its having that attribute of reality alone, so 
far, at least, a knowable thing. It may be recognized, given fit- 
ting occasion and degree of capacity, both as a cause, so far at 
least as impressing itself on the mind, and also as a substance 
with one or more attributes—a substantial whole comprising 
one or more qualities as constituting it and also making it 
known. If reality, activity, intelligence, will, are of the essence 
of spirit, then, if we know these attributes, we know, so far, 
the essence of spirit. In like manner, if the Divine essence is 
constituted, so far, of omniscience, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
then, so far as we know God as having these attributes, we 
know, so far, of his very essence. 

But, the still more radical question may arise: Do we know 
anything to be real; may not all our supposed knowledge be 
but a dream, and all those objects which we suppose to impress 
the sense be only phantoms, our entire experience an empty 
flux, a process void of content, and without any demonstrable 
cause from without to determine the flow? The answer is: If 
there be no true experience there can be neither knowledge nor 
pretence of knowledge to be tested or validated. But there 
being given a true experience, and that an experience of a know- 
able reality, the knowing activity is competent to resolve the 
content of the experience into the dual of a whole and its 
attribute-part—here reality ; and then by identifying them it 
attains to an unquestionable knowledge. 

So, too, in relation to any external object interacting with 
the conscious activity, the experience of being impressed, moved, 
acted upon by the object external to the ego, having been iden- 
tified as a whole having this attribute of impression, action, by 
such an external object, the thought affirming the action, and 
so the reality of the object, is fully validated as a veritable 
knowledge. We know from the experience that there is a true 
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essence without us, an essence with its property of reality, a 
substantial existence without us. Moreover, the thinking ego 
and the thought xon-ego being brought into correlation in the 
thinking act, this ego and this zon-ego must be codrdinate parts 
of the same whole, even of the same world-system, constituted 
on this common attribute of being real. 

Here we alight on that grand movement of thought of the 
most familiar popular recognition, and of the most puzzling 
scientific exposition—the process of induction in which thought 
moves legitimately and surely from part to complementary part, 
as in the other relationship of this order—deduction—it moves 
from whole to contained part. Science rests securely on its in- 
ductions; but inductions and deductions are to be validated 
ultimately as legitimate movements of thought, that in its 
essence only identifies or differences, and in its specific modifi- 
cations or forms proceeds only under its one principle—con- 
scious identity; any true exposition of induction must thus 
evolve all its forms as well as all its laws and modes of proce- 
dure, and derive all its tests from this fundamental nature of 
thought. 


2. TESTING IN CASE OF A DYNAMIC ATTRIBUTE. 

If, in the knowledge which we are to test, the reflective 
thought on completing its analysis selects a dynamic attribute in 
the object that impresses the sense, the experience being as- 
sumed to be real, and consequently the object impressing it 
also, then in recognizing the impression, and resolving it into 
its logical parts of action and result, we attain a knowledge of 
cause, with its correlate of effect. The experience thus of an 
action which is essentially continuous, since there can be no ex- 
perience of an action which has no continuity, contains all that 
enters into our notion of cause. * 

Such is the true genesis of the idea of cause; it is the legiti- 
mate and natural fruit of reflective thought, or the experience 
of something acting. Action in thought is essentially causal, as 
it involves a result which, in relation to the action viewed as 
cause, is effect. The relationship of cause to effect is thus seen 
from its being a legitimate product of thought to be a necessary 
relationship. The experience of a world without as acting upon 
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us gives to thought all that it needs to warrant its affirmation 
that as action it is causal, ever resulting in its correlate effect. 
We have thus a knowledge of cause validated by the test of the 
essential character of a knowledge. 

The resort to an a friort mental principle in the explanation 
of the idea of cause, is thus seen to be as needless as it is un- 
warrantable. All that is needed for this experience is a thing 
acting apprehended in the sense; this apprehension is resolved 
in thought into whole and part—action now conceived as cause 
and result or effect. 

It is preposterous, it may be remarked in this connection, to 
suppose that this datum to sense is not a continuously acting 
thing; that it is only a succession of separate indivisible in- 
stants, which it is the function of thought to connect into a 
continuous whole. The sense of man, on the one hand, is 
utterly incompetent to apprehend such infinitesimal points; and 
the intellect of man, on the other hand, has no power or war- 
rant to connect such separate points, even if there were such 
given and apprehended, having nothing to warrant this in the 
supposed datum, and no imaginable amalgam of its own by 
which to unite them. Universality of experience is decisive of 
the fact that action is given to the sense of man as continuous ; 
and thought cannot be allowed to increase or lessen the matter 
or content of its object. 

In a similar way may we test our knowledge of matter, of 
space, and of time. As every instance of actual knowledge pre- 
supposes a fact of experience, in which something is presented 
to thought to be resolved by it into subject and attribute, which 
are then identified or affirmed by it to be the same in whole or 
in part, the procedure is straight forward and decisive. Is there, 
in fact, such an experience, such a presentation, as all admit? 
Is there for this subjective experience an objective ground, as 
all philosophies but the baldest subjective idealism concede? 
Is this objective ground the seat of a distinct, peculiar energy, 
which impresses in its own peculiar way our apprehensive sense, 
which must be, or the experience itself, which is an effect, would 
be without its necessary correlate of cause? Then the actual 
presentation to thought being an extrinsic object acting on the 
sense, thought has nothing to do but to affirm this object to be 
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real, if by a reality be understood an exterior object acting not 
logically but dynamically, because acting on the sense, and not 
a mere constituent of the thought. Farther, in the experience of 
matter, is the presentation of the object thus discerned to be real 
that of an object peculiar, strictly sz generis, distinguishable in 
kind from all other real objects, having its own proper attributes 
that belong to nothing else, then is it a distinct concrete reality. 
And so of the experience of space and of time, the presentation 
to universal consciousness being that of an external object act- 
ing upon the sense, and therefore real, and the impressions on 
the sense being respectively characterized as peculiar and differ- 
ent from those of any other object, the knowledge of space and 
of time is validated as true. 


3. TESTING IN CASE OF AN EXTRINSIC ATTRIBUTE. 


In the case of an extrinsic attribute, the testing of the knowl- 
edge becomes only specifically different. The knowledge at- 
tained under these attributes is that which lies exclusively in 
the relationship of a part either to the whole or to other parts of 
the same whole. This relation necessarily pertains to every ex- 
perience of a reality external to our intelligence. It is of the very 
nature of knowing, thus, to recognize these quantitative relation- 
ships. What impresses us from without ourselves, what thus 
comes into our experience, what is apprehended by us, comes nec- 
essarily invested with this character; it is a part of a larger 
whole, to which our own knowing nature also in some way be- 
longs; to which also belongs anything else which also may come 
into our experience. The knowledge we attain in every such 
experience involves thus a real whole, of which the real object 
which we experience and ourselves alike as real beings are parts. 
We come to know that there is a unity, a one whole, not of 
course a bounded whole, a whole of real being, a veritable cos- 
mos; and we know that we know this truth because, under the 
relationship necessarily involved in the very nature of knowl- 
edge, we are able consciously to identify this whole as real, in- 
asmuch as its parts—the specific object given us and ourselves— 
are real, and this substantial whole thus known by us embraces 
all specific substances—all that we know orcan know. Even all 
such substances as, by reason of our finite capacity, we may not 
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be able to know, are embraced in it; since every particular sub. 
stance as a datum to thought is necessarily limited, and so ever 
a part of an ever larger whole, which is to us thus unbounded, 
infinite. If our experience presents to our thought a material 
substance occupying space yet limited by it, the very limit 
brings in extrinsic relations; we know this limited place only as 
a part related to other parts of the same whole ; and these parts 
being beyond our power to number, we necessarily recognize this 
whole of space as unbounded, truly infinite to our knowing ca- 
pacity ; and to speak of space as infinite in any other relation is 
sheer nonsense. We thus know space to be real as the place 
which a perceived object occupies is real, and as part of an in- 
finite whole; and we know thus that we know it, in the presence 
of the one test of knowledge. 

In precisely the same way, having known in our experience 
a continuance, a succession, to be real, we know time, of which 
this continuance and succession are a part, to be as such a whole 
also to be real, and to be to our capacity unbounded—before and 
after. We are utterly impotent to set a beginning or an end; 
specific successions, for aught we can know, may precede or 
follow any that we may experience. The knowledge of space 
and time, as real and also as infinite, thus, is attained and known 
to be true from the very nature of knowledge and in the exer- 
cise of our knowing faculties upon what is legitimately given to 
our intellectual apprehension. We have no need to postulate 
an @ priort schematism of sense in our minds. All that is re- 
quired in order to account for these facts of knowledge is simply 
that we have the capacity of knowing an object external to our- 
selves when suitably brought within our apprehensive intelli- 
gence ; of knowing in all modes of proper knowing; of knowing a: 
thing in its properties and in its relations; of knowing the parts 
of an apprehended whole as having complementary parts, which 
must be of like reality and essential nature. Utterly unwarrant- 
able is it to invest this postulated schematism with the power to 
enter into the essence of thought itself and shape its operations, 
then to pass them off asthe legitimate products of pure thought. 

Once more, under the attribute of relation proper, that is, of 
relation to other parts of the same whole, we come to know our- 
selves—we come to the knowledge of a proper ego or knowing 
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subject as part with a known object of a whole of knowledge; 
the knower implies a known, and the known implies a knower, 
for they are necessary parts of the same whole. If one part is 
real, the other is real also. If I myself am conscious of being a 
real entity, and not a phantom, then that which impresses me 
from without myself must be real also. 

The question has been most gravely and earnestly agitated: 
May not this zon-ego, this thing exterior to my intelligence, be a 
different thing in itself from that which it appears to me to be; 
how can I assure myself that this exterior thing is indeed the 
same that it seems in my apprehension of it, and that, accordingly, 
Iam not in my supposed knowledge of it—which at the most is 
only a recognition of sameness between the thing as appre- 
hended and itsattributes as apprehended in it and with it—con- 
templating and reflecting on a mere phantom, not the very 
real thing itself ? 

Besides the ready and indeed decisive answers to this scep- 
tical demand, that in the first place there is no solid ground for 
questioning but every reason for trusting the fidelity of our ap- 
prehensive powers; aad that, in the next place, if these powers 
were indeed fallacious, the abundant and infinitely diversified 
experience of men would disclose their fallaciousness and un- 
trustworthiness, while, on the contrary, it establishes their truth- 
fulness beyond reasonable doubt—besides these ready and con- 
clusive answers, it may be said that our knowledge itself, al- 
though directly concerned only with what lies within our- 
selves, even within our apprehensive nature, may yet be indis- 
putably a true knowledge. How can it concern us if there bea 
world outside of us that is altogether different from what we can 
know or imagine, provided it can never reach us or affect us 
otherwise than as we actually apprehend it? If the moon ap- 
pear to us ever, in all our possible relations to it, the same light- 
reflecting, tide-moving satellite of our planet, with ever like re- 
currence of phases and of positions in its orbit, what possible 
difference could it make to us if it were in itself only a green 
cheese? Farther, this puzzle of a thing-in-itself, of a noumenon 
different from the phenomenon, does it not, after all, derive all its 
power to perplex from the fallacious notion that a thing when 
it appears or becomes phenomenal changes its nature and ceases 
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to be real? To become phenomenal here means only to become 
apparent through some or all of the attributes pertaining to the 
object ; the phenomenon is none other than the thing itself ap- 
pearing in whole or in part. In apprehending the phenomenal 
we apprehend the real itself, as it is the same thing only seen 
in a different relation—or, more exactly, only in a part of its at- 
tributes. The phenomenal can in this question be nothing else 
but the real, as appearing or as in relation to the apprehending 
mind ; phenomena are nothing but real attributes presented to 
the observing intelligence. Only as phenomenal can the real 
ever be known to us; it isa veritable nothing to us, of which we 
can neither think nor speak but as dealing with the veriest non- 
sense and absurdity; it has no possible significance to us; it is 
in fact utterly beyond our thought even as a supposable real, 
absolutely incogitable. On the other hand, to speak of an object 
ceasing to be real because phenomenal, is equally absurd; the 
phenomenal ever implies the real, as necessary correlative. The 
truth and the only conceivable truth here is; we know the real 
as we know, and in knowing, the phenomenal ; in other words, 
in knowing the real as manifesting itself through its attributes 
and as in this way apprehended by us. We can indeed con- 
ceive of a thing, abstracting from our thought a part of its at- 
tributes; but it is utterly impossible to think of it when all its 
attributes are abstracted. We may particularly think of a thing 
in a part of its relations or with all its relations abstracted from 
our thought at the time. But in abstracting for purposes of 
thought certain attributes of an object we by no means annihi- 
late the others, and it is a contradiction to speak of.thinking or 
knowing a thing not in relation to us—in other words, not as 
apprehended by us. Our thought, our knowledge, respects 
directly, indeed, not the external object itself, but the object as 
apprehended by us—it respects immediately not things, but 
ideas. ‘The mind is the measure of the universe,’ in the sense that 
the universe cannot be to us, in our thought and knowledge, 
other than as we apprehend it. This is as self-evident as it 
is monstrous to assert, in another interpretation of the saying, 
that the universe is fashioned after our finite, our weak, and ex- 
tremely limited thought. We know the universe only after our 
faculty of knowing—only, in other words, as we know; we know, 
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however, it may be, but the infinitesimal part of the most infini- 
tesimal thing in nature. We know or may know that we know 
what we know, which is true wisdom; we know, under the law 
of knowledge, that it necessarily proceeds in the relationship of 
part to whole, as we know that we know only in part. 

In relation to that most momentous knowledge of all,—cer- 
tainly the most momentous after the knowledge of ourselves,— 
the knowledge of God, if our exposition has been correct, we 
may know that we know Him. In order to this knowledge, it 
must needs be that He, as a being external to ourselves, be 
brought within our apprehension—be given thus to our thought. 
This simple fact that we do think and reason about Him proves 
that He is in some way thus given to our thought: we do ap- 
prehend God in respect of some of his attributes; we apprehend 
what is of the very essence of the Godhead—power, wisdom, 
love. These attributes, real parts of a real nature exterior to 
us, which are, to us at least, infinite in their perfection and reach, 
are brought into our apprehensive experience ; for the most part 
and especially, perhaps chiefly, in the more unreflective stage of 
our existence—in our childhood and youth—faintly and little by 
little, as we can receive them. In their accumulation they be- 
come at length a mass of revelation and consequent mental ap- 
prehension, and so legitimate matter of reflection. As we re- 
flect, we read in what is given us the attributes of power, of 
sympathy, intelligence, and of freedom, the constituents of a true 
personality; we in our thought assert these attributes of the 
being as thus apprehended. The knowledge we thus gain is a 
veritable knowledge. It bears all the tests of a true knowledge. 
If we know anything exterior to ourselves we know God, and 
God in the proper essential attributes of God. In respect to 
those attributes which distinguish the divine from all other per- 
sonalities, his absolute perfection and the infinitude of his be- 
ing, we recognize them in our legitimate apprehension of Him 
as revealed to us in his working on our outer and inner sense, 
just so far as it is possible to recognize them in our thought: as 
perfect, in so far that no imperfection anywhere appears ; as in- 
finite in power and wisdom and love, in so far that no limit is 
discerned or can be conceived. Our knowledge of Him is such 
that it would be a contradiction to say of Him that He is other 
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than perfect andinfinite. It is such, however, although unques- 
tionably real, legitimate, valid, that in amount and degree it is 
an infinitesimal as compared with what it respects: infinitesimal, 
we may say perhaps, in our loose use of the language of infinites, 
as compared with what our ever-growing and ever loving spirits 
may in the ages to come know of Him. 
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ARTICLE III. 


CHRIST AND OUR CENTURY. 


[Delivered on the Anniversary of The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
July 21st, 1882.] 


By Rev. AMoRY H. BRADFORD. 


N this anniversary it may be well to turn for a little time 
from the profound themes which have been engrossing our 
attention during the summer session of our Institute to Him 
who is the centre of our philosophy and the inspiration of our 
investigations. I have, therefore, chosen as the theme of my 
address, Christ and Our Century. 

The subject is too broad for more than a series of hints and 
suggestions. It will lead to no tracing of the streams of de- 
velopment through past centuries. With such questions as the 
following we have nothing to do, viz.: Is this age in advance of 
others? Has the progress of the world since Christ been 
steady? or, like the movement of waves, has it been now up- 
lifted into glorious surges, and now depressed into abyssmal 
depths? The place of Jesus Christ in this “loud-swelling tide” 
of life and thought which we call the Nineteenth Century—that 
is our subject. 

I. Christ is the centre of the theological thought of our time. 
It is fashionable to deride theology; yet every one has a theo- 
logy. Those who decry it most insist most on their systems. 
This is a period of activity in theological thought surpassed by 
none since the Advent. Not even the era of the Council of 
Nicaea or that of Calvin was more distinctively theological than 
the present. There has been a change in creeds, but the thirst 
for knowledge concerning God and the soul was never more 
marked than now. 
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More than at any time since “the beginnings of Christianity” 
has the “ Christ-idea’’ dominated theological thought. Prof. 
Stearns, in his remarkable inaugural address at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, says: 


“The system of Christian doctrine must find its centre in Christ. The 
old reformed theology, the theology of Calvin and of the Westminster and 
Savoy Confessions, the theology of our American Calvinistic churches, 
centred in the decrees of God. It was a high thought to begin thus back 
in the eternal purpose of the Almighty, and from that transcendent stand- 
point to develop the whole system of Christian truth. The result was a 
logical, powerful, most coherent whole. In all the modifications of Cal- 
vinism from Edwards to Emmons that centre was maintained. But it is 
so no longer. Long ago Christian thought, quietly, and scarcely aware of 
the change it was undergoing,—a revolution almost as great as that 
through which science passed in its transition from the Ptolemaic to the 
Copernican system,—detached itself from the old centre and began to 
swing freely around the new. The former system, with all its elevation of 
the Divine sovereignty, was narrow and mechanical. Its theology failed 
just where it was most needed. It placed the dectrine of election, which 
is true and scriptural as the practical corollary of the Divine efficiency in 
regeneration and sanctification, at the fore-front, and subordinated every- 
thing toit. In it the elect were everything, and everything was for the 
elect. But the new theology finds another centre. It is fitting that Christ, 
who is the historical centre of the Christian religion, as He is the vital 
centre of his Church, should be the centre of the theological system. 
About Him all the truths and doctrines must group themselves.” 


The theology of Christ was simple and unique. It clustered 
around one or two facts. The first was the kingdom of God. 
There was to be gathered a society of pure and loving souls 
who would acknowledge God as Father and regard all men as 
brethren. Christ taught that God was the Father, not of the 
Jew only, but of all men equally; that all could come to Him 
who would; and then He offered Himself as the guide to union 
with God. Beside this, and as secondary to it, He disclosed 
other truths. He taught what all teachers of all faiths in all 
ages had taught, with equal earnestness, that the consequences 
of refusing the provisions of Divine love would be suffering, not 
only on the earth, but in the eternal ages. Time passed. The 
simplicity of faith was modified by the extravagances of sur- 
rounding paganism. The Roman Empire was conquered by 
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Christianity. It conquered in return. The idea of Rome as an 
empire, beneath whose sway the nations bowed, became the 
passionate conception of the kingdom of God. The sweet and 
beautiful picture, which Jesus painted, of a Father with his 
children in the ancestral home was exchanged for that of a 
world-power embracing continents in its vast arms. The Chris- 
tianity of the fifth century was no more like that of the first 
than the homes of our childhood were like the despotism of 
Russia. Love gave place to power. Simplicity was exchanged 
for the splendor of baptized heathenism. The spirit that dug 
up a bronze statue of Jupiter, dubbed it St. Peter, and put it 
into St. Peter’s church that the pious might kiss its toe, im- 
ported a thousand absurdities from the worship of the elder 
religions. What was true of worship was also true of theology. 
Philosophy had exhausted itself on the old problems. Christi- 
anity presented new facts. Philosophy applied itself to them. 
That union of Greek philosophy and Christian faith was the 
mystification of what God made simple. It was an attempt to 
clarify sunlight. The result was what might have been ex- 
pected—darkness. Then came the dark ages. Then came 
Luther, like Thor with his hammer, smashing the walls of cor- 
ruption. Then came that grand man who, strange as it may 
seem, though he appears like an ogre in the dimness of the past, 
did as much as any one who ever lived to emancipate the human 
mind—I mean that heretic of heretics in his time, and that bigot 
of bigots in our time, who was a John the Baptist heralding our 
present liberty, sturdy John Calvin. In all the ages from the 
fourth century to the present the centre of theological thought 
was not what it was when Christ led his theological seminary 
of twelve over the mountains of Judea, and by the Lake of 
Galilee. It was philosophy occupied with hair-splitting distinc- 
tions and thought-obscuring explanations. It was the idea of 
power as Julius had developed it, and Augustus had matured it, 
instead of the Father of the New Testament. Strange trans- 
formation! Jesus buried once more—this time in a tomb of 
fossilized philosophies! Luther and Calvin were the angels who 
rolled the stone away; and once more, in these times, Christ 
risen appears. I donot mean that the Puritan divines were free 
from the foreign elements which had crept into Christianity; 
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but, with all that was grotesque or severe in their systems of 
morals or thought, I do maintain that they presented to the 
world the highest and grandest conception of God and duty that 
was known in their time. There were giants in those days. It 
is easy to decry them. For us to do so is like the branches of 
an elm making sport of its roots, or the capstone of a temple 
ridiculing its foundation. In this nineteenth century theologi- 
cal thought is once more putting the Jesus Christ of the New 
Testament into the fore-front. It says, We believe Jesus Christ 
not because the Bible tells us of Him, but we believe in the 
Bible because we find Him in its pages. We believe in Him not 
because of the miracles He wrought, but we believe in the 
miracles because the pathway of such a Being must be lined 
with wonderful works. Writers on the existence of God are 
occupying themselves as never before with the character and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. The Spirit of Him who said “I came 
not to condemn the world, but to save the world” is pervading 
thought. The greatest theologian, and one of the greatest 
philosophers of this or any age—the venerable Dorner, of 
Berlin, has spent his best years on his great work, Zhe Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ. Max Miiller, and the students of 
comparative religion, acknowledge Christ to be the centre of all 
religion. No books have ever been scrutinized like the record of 
his life, and no books ever circulated like those which contain 
his truth. Even opposition bears its testimony. Zhe Bible 
for Learners would not have been written if Jesus was dead. 
Dutch criticism would not waste its energies on effete systems. 
Mr. Ingersoll could not pack Steinway Hall, night after night, 
to speak of a dormant or dying superstition. Mr. Thorndike 
Rice would not arrange symposiums about Christ in Zhe North 
American Review if He had no vitality. No books are read, 
among thoughtful people, like those which discuss the relation 
of Jesus Christ to modern life. Matthew Arnold would not have 
written Lzterature and Dogma if Christ were not the most 
conspicuous figure in modern thought. Whether men approve 
or condemn, all who touch questions of theology face that 
Teacher of Galilee first, and last, and all the time. You might 
as well try to evade the ocean in studying deep-sea life as to 


evade Jesus Christ in studying the Universe and its First 
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Cause. The theological thought of this century begins and ends 
in that Man of the New Testament. 


‘* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 


II. Christ is an important figure in the education, literature, 
and art of the century. I speak not simply of that which has 
been accomplished in the last one hundred years, but also 
of that which, coming from the past, has moulded the present. 
The models of an age are quite as significant as the productions 
of that age. Culture and Christianity walk arm in arm. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was educated in that college whose motto is 
Christo et Ecclesie; and it is no idle claim that, without our 
Master, Harvard College would have had no existence. Almost 
all the American colleges were founded in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It was so with Harvard, Yale, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Boston University, Williams, Wesleyan, Brown, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Union, Hamilton, Rochester, Syracuse, Kenyon, 
and—where shall we stop? The few State Universities, and two 
or three besides, are the only institutions of higher education 
which have been founded except as Christian institutions, and 
most of these are officered and manned by those who recognize 
Jesus Christ as Lord. Girard College was founded by a man who 
prohibited Christian ministers even an entrance to its doors; but 
its venerable president was for years president of The American 
Bible Society, and is now one of the vice-presidents of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Christian Philosophy. I do not recall a single 
college for ladies, in the country, which is not distinctively and 
avowedly Christian, except perhaps the departments for ladies 
in Cornell and Michigan. About the same proportion prevails 
in Great Britain. Oxford and Cambridge both represent Chris- 
tian education. In Germany institutions are more under the 
control of the state, yet even there the Bible and practical morals 
are studied in the schools as nowhere else in the world. The 
influence of these institutions on popular literature is immeasur- 
able. Christ has made the demand for our colleges in large part, 
and loyalty to Him has supplied the demand. Much of the ad- 
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vancement in science in England and America since 1780, has 
been under the roof of Christian colleges. If we come to books, 
where shall we stop? To be sure Carlyle and Emerson have 
written but little about the Master directly, but their indebted- 
ness to Him is like “the indebtedness of vegetation to light.” 
On the other hand, John Henry Newman and John Ruskin, the 
other members of the great quartette of English essayists, have 
kept Him in the fore-front of much of their best work. Frederick 
Harrison, the Agnostic, in. Zhe Fortnightly Review for April, 
1882, speaks of Faraday, Darwin, and Sir William Thomson as 
the great stars in the nineteenth-century firmament of science, 
and the first and the last were pronounced Christian men. Take 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier 
and Mrs. Browning from among the poets; Newman and Rus- 
kin from among the essayists; Faraday and Thomson and 
Dana from among the scientists; and then remember that 
the spirit of the Master has pervaded many who have not recog- 
nized the source of their inspiration, and the place of Jesus 
Christ in literature and science appears. Blot out of our 
letters Adam Bede, the stories of George MacDonald, the 
Christmas Carols of Dickens, ¥ohn Halifax, Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and Dred, Hypatia and Alton Locke, the sweet stories of Mrs. 
Charles, the new romance Yohnu [nglesant, and what a void would 
appear in our fiction! Orturn to art. Erase from the canvas 
the faces of Jesus and the Virgin Mother, who have supplanted 
the corrupt ideals of Greece and Rome, and you would take 
from art its fairest treasures. No pictures in the world charm 
like Raphael’s Madonnas. Even the angels in them seem 
breaking from heavenly spaces. These pictures are the art- 
models of the ages. Gustave Doré has never touched a higher 
level than in “Christ Leaving the Pretorium” and “Christ 
Bearing his Cross.” Holman Hunt’s finest picture is the 
“Shadow of the Cross.” The greatest picture of the present 
day is, perhaps, Munkacsy’s “Christ before Pilate,” as the Sis- 
tine “ Madonna” is the greatest of the past. 

I do not claim that art is altogether, or even mostly, Christian. 
I do not forget that an absurd man-milliner, of whom Freeman 
the historian says he never heard in England, has been trying 
to teach Americans that art and morals have nothing in com- 
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mon; that all an artist has to consult is beauty, and not truth 
or purity. When that man gets any following among thinking 
people it will be time enough to pay attention to his theories. 
In the mean time, the Meccas of the art lovers of the nineteenth 
century are not the studios where French and Spanish artists 
paint voluptuous beauty. They are in the holy silences which 
dwell around Murillo’s “Ascension of the Virgin” in the Louvre, 
Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross” in the Cathedral of Antwerp; 
the “Transfiguration” by Raphael in the Vatican; the “Last 
Supper” by Leonardo, whose glories shine from a wall fast fall- 
ing into decay at Milan; the “Last Judgment” by Angelo, in 
the Sistine Chapel, where Christ is throned in the centre of the 
ages; and in that wondrous room at Dresden where every head 
is uncovered and every voice hushed, as the ‘“ Madonna” and the 
“Christ-child’’ awe into worship those who look upon the most 
beautiful canvas ever painted. You may tell me that these 
painters were many of them not Christians. I know it; but they 
knew they must paint for Christians, and their works and the 
homage they receive attest the place of Christ in the thought 
of the age. What is true in literature and art is even more true 
in music. A foreign correspondent, speaking of the funeral of 
Darwin in Westminster Abbey, said, “I thought I had heard 
grand music in Vienna and Germany, but I never heard anything 
like that which was sung as the body of the great scientist was 
lowered so that the casket containing it touched that of Herschel, 
and rested hard by that in which was the dust of Sir Isaac 
Newton.” It is no presumption to say that finer religious music 
was never written than the Church music of England and the 
chorals of Germany; while, until the sound of celestial sym- 
phonies and the melody of angel choirs break on human ears, 
the time will not come in which the Messiah will be forgotten 
or neglected among men. 

III. Christ is the Head of nineteenth century charity and 
reform. Almost all the charitable work of the age is in the name 
of our Master. Lecky, in his Hzstory of European Morals, says: 

“ The high conception that has been formed of the sanctity of human 
life, the protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipation of the 
slave classes, the suppression of barbarous games, the creation of a vast 
and multifarious organization of charity, and the education of the imagina- 
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tion by the Christian type, constitute together a movement of philanthropy 
which has never been paralleled or approached in the Pagan world.”— Vol. 
II., p. 100. 

In like manner that was a fine retort of Miss Tichenor, the 
Utah teacher, when besought by the free thinking people of 
Utah to open her school, “Why don’t you ask Col. Ingersoll 
to send some one out here to teach school?” The reply of the 
infidel was equally terse and true, “He is not in that kind of 
business.” That kind of people are not often in that kind of 
business. There are here and there beautiful souls, who see no 
God and no immortality, consecrated and noble in their charity. 
Their beneficence is not because of their faith, but in spite of it, 
Efforts for the amelioration and uplifting of humanity are almost 
all in the hands of those who look with faith to Him who died 
to save man. Our hospitals, asylums, homes for the poor, plans 
for the alleviation of suffering, are the fruit of Christian thought. 
Every sister of charity and every midnight mission speak of 
Christ. Almost every worker in the holy cause of humanity is 
a witness to the power of Him who said, “Inasmuch as ye do 
it unto one of the least of these, ye do it unto Me.” Who have 
led the reforms which distinguish the century? Slavery is 
abolished among English-speaking people. In England, who 
helped most to break their shackles and let God’s people go? 
William Wilberforce the Churchman, and Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton the Quaker, one in their devotion to Christ. Who allevi- 
ated the horrid wrongs of English and continental prisons? 
John Howard the stalwart Calvinist, and Elizabeth Fry the 
beautiful Friend, in the name of the Master they served. 
Who transformed English and continental hospitals from sinks 
of foulness into homes of comfort? Two humble women, 
Florence Nightingale at Scutari, and Agnes Jones at Liver- 
pool. These two women, the angels of the century, who 
had learned their lesson from the New Testament and 
from Pastor Fleidner at Kaiserwerth, with their small hands 
tore aside the filthy curtains that hid hospital abuses, and 
let in God’s sunlight. Who destroyed slavery in America? I 
know many Christians were cowards. I know some so-called 
infidels were among the grandest figures in that heroic age of 
the republic. I know also that every one of them confessed his 
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faith in Jesus Christ as teaching the true doctrine of human lib- 
erty if nothing more. Some who said “Lord, Lord” did not 
do his will; some did his will who did not say “ Lord, Lord.” 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, 
while others called them unbelievers, whether justly or not, 
always professed faith in the teaching of Jesus Christ concerning 
the rights of man; while Whittier, in a strain that echoes the 
grandeur of Amos the prophet, cries, 


e 
‘Tn that sad victim, then, 
Child of thy pitying love, I see Thee stand— 
Once more the jest word of a mocking band, 
Bound, sold, and scourged again!” 


To-day there are looming above the horizon clouds which 
portend another storm—this time against the present social 
order. If it is averted and a revolution against the existing 
constitution of society prevented it will be because Christ is 
given his proper place in political economy, and even capitalists 
learn that the basal principle of all-enduring institutions must 
be, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” That lesson our age is commencing to 
realize. 

Jesus Christ is at the head of the reforms of the age. His 
disciples may not always be. Before this they have followed a 
great way off; but, evermore, He leads the procession of those 
who minister to suffering, alleviate poverty, and seek to speed 
the day in which the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood 
of God shall be recognized around the world. 

IV. The Spirit of Christ is the spirit of progress. He is the 
Head of modern theology; He is a conspicuous figure in educa- 
tion, literature, art, and music; He is the inspiration of charity 
and reform; and the Spirit of Christ is the spirit of progress. 
He stands for that which is real and vital; He annuls that which 
is no longer helpful; his eyes are ever on living needs; his 
face is toward the future. ‘I am the truth,” He said; there- 
fore whatever is untrue in doctrine or life, in science or philoso- 
phy, is contrary to the Spirit of Christ. ‘Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” ‘“ Prove all things, 
hold fast that which is good ’’—that is the Spirit of our Master, 
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and that is the spirit of progress. He wasa hater of shams, and 
forms that did not thrill with beneficent life. He put behind 
Him whatever of theory or custom or tradition interfered with 
human welfare. He brought the world face to face with reali- 
ties. Progress depends upon ability to slough off dead matter, 
as well as on onward movement. This century palpitates with 
energy. Activity is in the air. Many things which were once 
deemed sacred are now disregarded. Everything is proven be- 
fore it isheld fast. Is thisa sign of peril? I think it is a sign of 
encouragement. It is Christ who is truth and life, into whose 
kingdom enters nothing which loveth or maketh a lie, asserting 
Himself in the realm of thought and life as never before. Truth 
must yet banish millions of shams. Forms must die that the 
spirit may go free. The age of stagnation is the period of peril. 
The progress of the time is due more to the pervasive spirit of 
Jesus Christ than to any other cause. It is that which de- 
stroyed “the divine right of kings.” It is that which has as- 
serted the right of the individual to Himself, by showing that 
God is the Father of all. It is that which is supplanting the 
narrow spirit of patriotism with the diviner fact of brotherhood. 
It is that which is leading the procession of liberty, for where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. The Christian is sub- 
ject to no bondage but the law of truth. 


“Christianity, which, as wrought into organic social forms, is but the 
flower and fruitage of Providence, has always been prophetic in its in- 
stincts. It has always been animated with the soul of a seer. It has 
looked to coming generations and lived for them, It has never bound 
itself to the soil anywhere. It calls no land holy merely because it was 
born there. The law of its being is that it shall pass away from super- 
annuated to youthful races, from decaying to germinant nations, from 
expiring to nascent languages.” 


What is that but saying that the Spirit of Christ is the spirit of 
progress? 

Christianity is most vigorous in the most vigorous and _ pro- 
gressive nations. It leaves a sleepy people and a dormant civi- 
lization, to march in the van of the world’s advancement. It 
compels the attention of those who do the best thinking. It 
lives in the sunlight, and walks in the day, and grows under the 
gaze of men. 
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Its battle cry is— 


‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”” 


V. Consider the testimony of eminent sceptics concerning 
the place of Jesus Christ in the thought and life of our century. 
What says John Stuart Mill? ‘When this preéminent genius 
is combined with the qualities of probably the greatest moral 
reformer, and martyr to that mission, who ever existed upon 
earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
pitching upon this man as the ideal representative and guide of 
humanity.” 

There isa German critic who has devoted as much atten- 
tion to the study of Christ’s life as any man who ever lived: 
what says this apostle of destructive criticism, Strauss? ‘He 
remains the highest model of religion within the reach of our 
thought, and no perfect piety is possible without his presence 
in the heart.’ Or Keim, a Dutchman, erudite and critical, 
by the sleepy canals of Holland: what is the worst he can say 
about our Master? “His is the religion of the loftiest ideal- 
ism, in faith and will; and yet again so entirely measured, 
rational, and sober; because resting on actually experienced 
facts and built on earnest deeds of highest, fullest, and truly 
human, free, reasonable performance.” Or that Frenchman, 
Renan, whose prose is sweeter than the poetry of most poets; 
whose style is perfect music; whose words drop from his pen 
like pearls from a casket, and whose sentences are polished like 
the facets of a diamond. He went to Palestine: the life of the 
Master he studied both in Galilee and among the Judean moun- 
tains. He wrote a book to prove that Jesus was only a man, 
and closed it with this surprising confession: ‘“ Whatever be the 
surprises of the future, Jesus will never be surpassed. His 
worship will grow young without ceasing; his legend will call 
forth tears without end; his sufferings will melt the noblest 
hearts; all ages will proclaim that among the sons of men there 
is none born greater than Jesus.” 

VI. The Spirit of Christ is pervading society and changing 
its standards. Thus Prof. Phelps says of Theodore Parker: 


“For twenty years the most vital infidelity of this land was personified 
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and concentrated in him. For one I must concede the vigor of his influ- 
ence. The man has gone, but he represented, and his name still represents 
opinions which are a power in the conflict of ideas among us. Yet his 
power was the power of his unconscious obligations to the very truth he 
discarded. . . . He: maligned our religion; he ridiculed our sacred 
oracles; he denounced our hope of heaven; he scoffed at our Redeemer ; 
he uttered language which, from our lips, would be the unpardonable sin. 
Yet the internal forces which bore up, as on a ground-swell, this nameless 
craft, and propelled it often at the top of the wave, were forces, every one 
of which sprang from that ocean of inspired thought whose great deeps 
were broken up in the civilizatlon and literature around him.” 

The influence of Jesus has changed society. Men obey his 
teaching without recognizing the Teacher. The dividing line 
between the Church and the world is often invisible. Does that 
mean that standards have fallen? It means rather that the 
world has risen. Christ is in Society and Society knows it not. 
Men deny Christ, and love the things which He loves, and do 
the things which He enjoins. He has lifted common ideals; 
He has changed social order; He has purified prevailing cus- 
toms; He has breathed a more unselfish spirit into commerce ; 
He has made war a relic of barbarism; He has transformed 
domestic life ; and sometime the hand that was pierced will be 
recognized as the hand that is guiding civilization toward 

‘* That one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

Thus have I endeavored to outline the place of Jesus Christ 
in our century. He is head over all things to his Church. He 
is rapidly ascending to his true place, the throne in the realm 
of human thought and activity. Even now his name is above 
every name. 

We stand before the truth itself when we are in the holy 
presence of Him who leads the world’s thought of God; who 
fills its literature with pure beauty; who gives its art worthy 
ideals; who tunes its music to the harmonies of Paradise; who 
touches hearts until they melt with sympathy for the oppressed 
and outcast; whose spirit is the inspiration of progress; and 
whose brow is crowned with the splendor of setting suns. 

Which is the more reasonable, to believe that this man and 
this force are like other men and other forces, or, lost in wonder, 
love, and praise, to say of Him what John in the Apocalypse said 


of the New Jerusalem, “‘He came down out of heaven from 
God?” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE DUALITY OF MIND AND BRAIN. 
[Delivered before the Summer School at Warwick Woodlands, July 20, 1882.] 
By NoaH K. Davis, LL.D., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia. 


UALISM, or the distinct existence of mind and matter as 
two substances widely differing in kind, originated as a 
philosophic doctrine with Plato. Gradually becoming more and 
more refined by constant disputation, it culminated in the spec- 
ulations of Thomas Aquinas, who reached the utmost limit of 
abstraction in the line of spiritualism. He held that the human 
_soul is a unit and a spirit, in the strictest sense immaterial, the 
distinction between mind and matter being thorough-going and 
unerasable. His views received the dogmatic sanction of the 
Council of Vienne (1311 A.D.). They were adopted and enforced 
by Calvin, and have since prevailed in theology. 

In philosophy, dualism has been constantly opposed by 
monism, or the doctrine of one substance. Monism exhibits 
three generic forms—idealism, materialism, and the doctrine of 
absolute identity. Of each of these in their order something 
will now be said preparatory to a proof of dualism. 


I. 


Idealism teaches that mind is the only substance, the exist- 
ence of objects in space being either doubtful and undemonstrable 
or false and impossible. The first is the problematical idealism 
of Descartes. He admitted the strict certainty of only one 
empirical assertion, to wit, 7 am. Upon this exclusive basis the 
Cartesian philosophy was unable to establish the existence of 


anything beside self and its modes; and so Descartes, the 
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father of modern philosophy, became also the father of modern 
idealism. The second is the dogmatical idealism of Berkeley. 
He maintained that neither space, nor the material things of 
which it is the inseparable condition, are real, but that they are 
mere products of the imagination. Hume, accepting the prin- 
ciples of the prevailing philosophemes, by a cogent logic drove 
idealism into nihilism. It was a reductio ad absurdum on a 
grand scale, and brought about a clearing up (dAufklarung) in 
philosophy. 

The crisis startled Kant, who “awoke from his dogmatic 
slumber” and founded the critical philosophy. He gave in “a 
refutation of idealism” what he believed to be “the only pos- 
sible demonstration of objective reality.” The argument con- 
cludes: ‘‘ The consciousness of my own existence is at the same 
time an immediate consciousness of the existence of other things 
without me.”* Nothing can be clearer than this proposition, 
yet neither Kant nor his followers were able to escape the 
meshes of idealism. With him it became a formal or critical or 
transcendental idealism. This was apodictically resolved by 
Jacobi and Fichte into absolute idealism, in which this form of 
monism at once culminated and broke down. Comte now mer- 
cilessly exposed the fruitlessness of speculation, and contemptu- 
ously dismissed metaphysics to make room for the positive phi- 
losophy. Still idealism lingers in Germany, especially in the 
form of which Schopenhauer was the apostle. ‘The world,” 
says he, “is merely my representation” (Dze Welt tst meine Vor- 
stellung). Reality is an infinitely varied impulse of will; “the 
world is one vast will constantly rushing into life” (der Wille 
cum Leben). With this is associated the now popular doctrine of 
pessimism, an echo of the wail of the ancient heathen Hegesias. 

Reid, like Kant, did not dispute Hume’s deduction. He 
allowed his scepticism relatively to be irrefragable. But on sub- 
jecting the principles of philosophy to a new and rigorous criti- 
cism, he enounced the doctrine of the immediate perception of 
external reality, or the consciousness of the zon-ego. He added 
to the Cartesian J am, and declared the complete fact of con- 
sciousness to be that both I and another exist. Hamilton is the 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 166 sq.; cf. Vorr. p. xxxix. 
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best exponent of this cardinal point in the Scottish philosophy. 
He says: 


“In the act of sensible perception I am conscious of two things;—of 
myself as the percetving subject, and of an external reality, in relation with 
my sense as the object percetveds Of the existence of both these things I 
am convinced: because I am conscious of knowing each of them, not 
mediately in something else, as represented, but immediately in itself, as 
existing. Of their mutual independence I am no less convinced ; because 
each is apprehended equally, and at once, in the same indivisible energy, 
the one not preceding or determining, the other not following or deter- 
mined; and because each is apprehended out of, and in direct contrast to 
the other.” — Zhe Works of Thomas Reta, D.D., note A, § 1, p. 747. 


In face of this doctrine, supported by his famous argument, 
idealism has since received but little favor among English speak- 
ing peoples. 

There seems to be a contradiction chargeable upon idealism. 
Its most authoritative adherents freely admit, as indeed they 
must, that we of necessity, or, as they phrase it, by the consti- 
tution of our nature, do believe in the existence of an external 
reality; but, they add, we may be, and probably are, deceived 
in this. Now to believe of necessity is to be certain of a thing; 
then to doubt that thing, is to doubt certainty, to question it, 
is to question what we know beyond question to be true, which 
is absurd. 


II. 


We turn, now, to the second form of monism, materialism, 
teaching that matter is the only substance. This doctrine origi- 
nated with the atomists in the fifth century before Christ, and 
has had occasional advocates ever since, though never rising to 
the dignity of a philosopheme. In modern times, the sensual- 
ism of Hobbes and Locke has given a materialistic tendency to 
English thinking, but beside Dr. Priestley very few English 
names of note can be cited as advocates of outspoken thorough- 
going materialism. In Germany materialism was avowed by 
Moleschott in 1852, followed immediately by Vogt and Biichner. 

The unguarded spiritualist usually talks quite contemptu- 
ously to the materialist. ‘What!’ says he, ‘Would you degrade 
mind to the low level of dead, dull, gross, inert matter, a sub- 
stance passive and indifferent to rest and motion, except as acted 
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on by a foreign force? Can matter think? Must we suppose 
that the noblest emotions of man, the most abstract concep- 
tions, the highest intellectual intuitions, not to speak of voli- 
tions, are but the properties of certain material molecules ar- 
ranged in particular ways, acting and reacting on each other? 
The conception is verily impossible.’ 

To this the materialist might reply: ‘I do not degrade mind. 
Scientific research has brought matter up to the high level of 
mind, and the notion of its grossness and inertness is no longer 
tenable. The tremor of a magnetic needle will tell of the rise 
and progress of a cyclone in the sun. Is mind capable of such 
expansive sympathies? Again, matter is the work, you say, ofa 
beneficent Creator; then, why so dishonor it; why speak of it 
as if its origin were Satanic? Moreover, it is not a question of 
possible or impossible conception, but of a fact of nature. Is 
matter conscious; does brain itself think? Is or is not this a 
fact? Many facts are incomprehensible. Action at a distance 
is, though incomprehensible, a fact. Your power of comprehend- 
ing does not fix the limit of the powers of the Universe.’ 

The point of the thrust at materialism is the alleged 
incompatibility of the phenomena of mind and matter; they 
cannot be thought of as inhering in one substance. Hamilton 
tells us that dualism has no other ground: 


“We know nothing whatever of mind and matter, considered as sub- 
stances ; they are only known to us as a twofold series of phenomena: and 
we can only justify, against the law of parcimony, the postulation of two 
substances, on the ground, that the two series of phenomena are recipro- 
cally so contrary and incompatible, that the one cannot be reduced tothe 
other, nor both be supposed to coinhere in the same common substance.” 
—The Works of Dr. Reid, note A, § 2, p. 751. 


If dualism has no other ground than this, it can hardly hope 
to stand. Prof. J. F. Ferrier, in his Justitutes of Metaphysics, 
says: 


“In vain does the spiritualist found an argument for the existence of 

a separate immaterial substance on the alleged incompatibility of the in- 

tellectual and physical phenomena to coinhere in the same substratum. 

Materiality may very well stand the brunt of that unshotted broadside. 

This mild artifice can scarcely expect to be treated as a serious observa- 

tion. Who is to dictate to nature what phenomena, or what qualities, 
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inhere in what substance; what effects may result from what causes? 
Matter is already in the field as an acknowledged entity—this both parties 
admit. Mind, considered as an independent entity, is not so unmistakably 
in the field. Therefore, as entities are not to be multiplied without neces- 
sity, we are not entitled to postulate a new cause, so long as it is possible 
to account for the phenomena by a cause’already in existence.” 


Let us, then, yield this untenable ground. Has the dualist 
no other? I think he has, but will just now content myself with 
pointing out a few objections to materialism. 

Denying spirit, the materialist tacitly assumes matter. He 
may perhaps say that since self is matter, the consciousness of 
self-existence is the consciousness of material existence; but 
this obviously begs the question. That hard problem of phi- 
losophy, the origin and ground of our knowledge of matter, is 
ignored by the materialist. 

From the stand-point of matter the materialist undertakes to 
explain the modes of consciousness. Approaching mind from 
the outside, from the physiological side, and interpreting the 
facts of psychology in the language of physiology, he seeks to 
replace terms of mind by terms of brain. He proposes to 
identify mental and cerebral functions, and to reduce intellec- 
tual activity to molecular motion. The attempt to reach mind 
through matter, to investigate the facts of consciousness with 
scalpel and microscope, may be fruitful in physiological results, 
but can add nothing to psychology. Mind evades the point of 
the probe, it cannot be seized with forceps. David Ferrier, 
an eminent authority in physiology, and a favorite with the 
materialists, says: 


“No purely physiological investigation can explain the phenomena of 
consciousness. We may succeed in determining the exact nature of the 
molecular changes which occur in the brain cells when g sensation is ex- 
perienced, but this will not bring us one whit nearer the explanation of 
the ultimate nature of that which constitutes the sensation. The one is 
objective, the other subjective, and neither can be expressed in terms of 
the other. We cannot say that they are identical; but only, as Laycock 
expresses it, that the two are correlated.”—Functions of the Brain, $88. 


The functions of the brain are confessedly almost unknown, 
and the slender results of physiological inquiry are altogether 
insufficient ground for the materialistic hypothesis. In some 
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important particulars they seem to conflict with it. We quote, 
again from Ferrier, an instance: 


“The brain, as an organ of motion and sensation, or presentative con- 
sciousness, is a single organ composed of two halves; the brain as an 
organ of ideation, or representative consciousness, is a dual organ, each 
hemisphere complete in itself. When one hemisphere is removed or de- 
stroyed by disease, motion and sensation are abolished unilaterally, but 
mental operations are still capable of being carried on in their complete- 
ness through the agency of the one hemisphere. The individual who is 
paralyzed as to sensation and motion by disease of the opposite side of the 
brain, is not paralyzed mentally, for he can still feel and will and think, 
and intelligently comprehend with the one hemisphere. If these functions 
are not carried on with the same vigor as before, they at least do not ap- 
pear to suffer in respect of completeness.” —Functions of the Brain, § 89. 


Now on the supposition that brain is self, this duplication of 
the organ seems quite inconsistent with the acknowledged unity 
of consciousness, and with the inability to carry on two simul- 
taneous trains of thought. 

Lastly, the materialist does not deny the existence of a will 
force, but claims that it is strictly a physical force, to be classed 
with neural, chemical and caloric forces. Consequently, he must 
either admit to a place among physical forces a. free cause, 
which, however, contradicts the notion of physical cause; or he 
must deny that volition is a free cause, in order to bring it in 
among physical forces. To sustain this denial he must abandon 
his chosen physiological and physical ground, and maintain the 
metaphysical thesis of a strictly necessitated will. This, indeed, 
he generally does not hesitate to do. “Are we automata?” 
Mr. Huxley answers, “Yea.” ‘We are puppets, moving as the 
strings are pulled.” 

What are the logical consequences? The denial of freedom 
denies moral accountability, denies the possibility of crime 
against society or of sin against God, makes the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth either a fanatic or an impostor, declares that all 
Christians for nineteen centuries have been blindly misled, the 
victims of error, delusion and folly, denies revelation, retribution 
and immortality, denies a moral governor of the universe, in a 
word, denies God. Materialism is bald blank atheism. If any 
materialist, with Mr. Huxley, disavows atheism, it is because he 
either timidly shrinks, or is inconsistent and illogical. 
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These consequences are not stated in order to excite the re- 
pugnant prejudices of the reverent believer, but for the legiti- 
mate and logical purpose of pointing out that therefore every 
argument that is esteemed valid to prove the existence of God, 
to prove accountability, retribution, revelation, to prove Chris- 
tianity a verity and Christ a Saviour, is an argument against 
materialism. 


III. 


Let us now briefly consider the third form of monism. It 
appears that a unitarian scheme, starting with the subjective 
fact of self-existence, and that only, as original and genetic, can 
never get beyond self, and terminates in idealism; and, on the 
other hand, starting with the objective fact of material exist- 
ence, and that alone, as original and genetic, can never by this 
path discover consciousness, and terminates in materialism. 
There are monists, however, who “admit the testimony of con- 
sciousness to the equipoise of the mental and material phe- 
nomena, and do not attempt to reduce either mind to matter or 
matter to mind. They reject, however, the evidence of con- 
sciousness to their antithesis in existence, and maintain that 
mind and matter are only phenomenal modifications of the 
same common substance.” This is the doctrine of absolute 
identity. 

The most illustrious advocates of this doctrine among recent 
philosophers are Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin. But it proved 
with them to be a position of unstable equilibrium, and eventu- 
ally these philosophers resolved all existence into mind and 
ideas. The doctrine is not without adherents to-day. Herbert 
Spencer declares “The truth is not expressed either by ma- 
terialism or by spiritualism, however modified, and however re- 
fined,” and concludes that 

“It is one and the same ultimate reality which is manifested to us sub- 
jectively and objectively. For while the nature of that which is manifested 
under either form proves to be inscrutable, the order of its manifestations 
throughout all mental phenomena proves to be the same as the order of 
its manifestations throughout all material phenomena.”—Przncifles of 
Psychology, §§ 272, 273. 

Alexander Bain’s conclusion is similar. He says: 
“The arguments for the two substances have, we believe, now entirely 
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lost their validity ; they are no longer compatible with ascertained science 
and clear thinking. The one substance, with two sets of properties, two 
sides, the physical and the mental—a double-faced unity—would appear 
to comply with all the exigencies of the case. Weare to deal with this as 
in the language of the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons, nor 
dividing the substance.”—Mznd and Body, p. 196. 


But again the position has proved unstable, and gravitates, 
in this case on the other hand, to materialism. Bain himself 
calls it “a guarded or qualified materialism, saving the contrast 
of mind and matter” (p. 140). Spencer denies that he identifies 
mind with matter, saying: “I do no such thing; I identify 
mind with motion, and motion is inconceivable by us as in any 
sense material” (§ 271). But is not mind, then, as motion, 
merely a state or manifestation of the sole substance matter ? 

It does not seem of consequence by what name we call the 
one substance. Substance, apart from its phenomena or quali- 
ties, is utterly unknown to us. What we know in the present 
case is two series of widely distinct phenomena, and the ques. 
tion is, Are they attributes of two different substances, or do 
they coinhere in one and the same substance? If the latter, 
then this is one that manifests both mental and material phe- 
nomena. Historically viewed, it seems impracticable, in devel- 
oping a unitarian scheme, to maintain the equipoise of the two 
series, for the unavoidable necessity of explaining one through 
the other brings about a preponderance which quickly reduces 
the scheme either to idealism, in which mind alone is taken as 
original and genetic, or to materialism, in which matter alone is 
taken as original and genetic. 

There is an important fact, the chief reliance of the advo- 
cates of absolute identity, which may without hesitation be con- 
ceded, and should be recognized in dual psychology. It is the 
thorough-going concomitance of mental and material phenomena. 
Mind and brain develop together. In early life intellectual 
progress is attended by a corresponding growth of the nervous 
system. One by one consciousness, sensation, reflection, moral 
sensibility dawn gradually, growing as the nerves grow, and as 
the brain takes shape and organs. In the mature being there is 
no mental act, not even of the sort commonly reckoned as at 
furthest remove from physical action, such as a discernment of 
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pure intellect, or a gentle monition of conscience, without a 
corresponding movement of nervous matter and waste of nerv- 
ous energy ; and, on the other hand, there is no normal brain 
stimulus without its corresponding consciousness. Moreover, 
the correspondence is also in degree, the increased or diminished 
intensity of the one being attended by the same in the other. 
Not only is neither mind nor brain observed to perform any 
function alone, but they are probably conjoined in an interde- 
pendence so entire that the functions of the one are throughout 
conditioned on the functions of the other. 

“We believe,” says Prof. Tyndall, “that every thought and 
every feeling has its definite mechanical correlative, that it is 
accompanied by a certain breaking up and remodelling of the 
atoms of the brain.” Says Prof. Bain: “For every mental 
shock, every awakening of consciousness, every mental transi- 
tion, there must be a concomitant nervous shock; and as the 
one is the more or less intense so must be the other.’”’ Says 
David Ferrier: ‘“ That the brain is the organ of mind, and that 
mental operations are possible only in and through the brain, is 
now so thoroughly well established and recognized that we 
may start with this as an ultimate fact.” 

This admitted codrdination of what we claim to be two 
substances opposes the excessive spiritualizing tendencies of 
the Platonic school, and of those theological schools which still 
consider the body as a clog, a fetter, a prison-house of mind; 
and it demands a corresponding modification of both psycho- 
logical and theological doctrine. Its proof is to be found in a 
multitude of concurring facts of observation, which must be 
omitted here.’ 

Well, and what of it? Why this: Our refined monist finds 
in the fact of concomitant variations proof of identity of sub- 
stance. Bain’s treatise presents no other pretence of an argu- 
ment to sustain his “double-faced unity,” and he distinctly 
states (p. 19) that the logical method of concomitance is the 
only one fairly applicable to ascertain the relations of mind and 
brain. To the creed of Spencer, as just now quoted, is appended 
the fact of concomitant variations as the ground of his faith in 
an “ultimate reality.” 

1 A somewhat detailed proof is given in the author’s Treatise on Psychology. 
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Let us ask J. S. Mill about this, a philosopher of the English 
school, but also a logician. He tells us that when phenomena 
vary concomitantly, it is proof either that they are related as 
cause and effect, or that they are the effects of a common cause, 
but that by this method alone we cannot determine which.’ 
Accordingly, we freely grant that their concomitant variations 
prove a bond of causation between mind and brain. Suppose 
we should prove, as probably we can, by aid of other logical 
method, that the concomitant phenomena of mind and brain 
are related directly as cause and effect, would not this establish 
a diversity rather than an identity of substance? But suppose 
that these phenomena were proved to be the effects of a com- 
mon cause, would that give ground for affirming identity of sub- 
stance? The oceanic varies with the atmospheric tide; are they 
the same thing? Our monists seem to have strangely confused 
the notions of cause and substance. It is quite evident that 
concomitant variations furnish no ground whatever for identify- 
ing mind and brain, and I believe that no other science affords an 
example of such an unwarranted, illogical inference. 


IV. 


The foregoing considerations are mostly negative. A pre- 
sumption in favor of dualism has been so generally and so con- 
stantly admitted, that its advocates have usually been content 
to refute monism. It seems desirable, however, and quite pos- 
sible to present a direct and positive proof of our doctrine. To 
this end we lay down first the following simple proposition: 
The immediate object in perception ts consciously not TI. 

This is Reid’s principle, which, as has already been said, was 
zealously maintained against idealism by Hamilton. Since his 
famous argument, though unanswered, seems not unanswerable, 
we offer other proof. 

Perception, or cognition by the senses, is distinct from, though 
always attended by, sensation, which is not cognition but feel- 
ing. Perception, here taken strictly, must be distinguished also 
from observation, which involves intellectual exercise. Being a 
mode of knowledge, perception implies an object; I cannot 
know, without knowing something; and in the consciousness of 

1 See Logic, p. 287, sq., Am. ed. 
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knowing, I am conscious of the thing known, of the object. I 
perceive immediately, I am conscious of, the positive existence 
of a phenomenon which I know must be the phenomenon of some- 
thing, the property or quality of some substance. The point 
first to be proved is that this proximate object in perception is a 
NON-Cg0. 

An important feature, common to all modes of mere percep- 
tion, is their passivity in relation to their objects. In other 
modes of cognition, in remembering, imagining, thinking, I am 
consciously active. I am the author and master of these men- 
tal modes, they being the exercises of my own conscious activ- 
ity determined directly by me either spontaneously or at will. 
But in perception, strictly taken, it is quite otherwise. When 
my eyes and ears are open, I receive impressions of light and 
sound without the slightest effort on my part. I may place 
myself in an attitude favorable to the impression and thus in- 
crease its effect, or I may pay little or no attention to it, or I 
may remove entirely out of the way, as by shutting my eyes. 
But while within its reach I have power to receive, that is, pas- 
sive power, but no power to reject the impression. Also, I am 
powerless to change or modify it in any manner or degree. The 
cognition is wholly determined for me, not at all by me. 

Perception, then, relatively to its objects, is an affection, not 
an action; a capacity, not a faculty. In its exercise the 
mind merely receives impressions; it does not act, but is acted 
on; it does not affect, but is affected. In perception I am 
strictly passive, and I am conscious that I am passive. Of ab- 
solute passivity, however, I cannot be conscious, for this is a 
pure negative, or, rather, a self-contradiction. There is no such 
thing as absolute passivity. All things are acting and reacting 
at once, and the reaction, which is positive, is the passion. It 
is this positive reaction, this passive resistance, of which I am 
conscious when receiving a sensuous impression, and I am con- 
scious that it is a reaction, a passion, not an action; that I am 
the patient, not the agent. 

What, now, is involved in this fact of consciousness? A 
patient necessarily implies an agent; and a consciousness of one 
correlative implies a consciousness of the other. My conscious- 
ness of the agent or object lies in my consciousness of its action 
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on me; and herein I am conscious of its activity, In the pas- 
sivity of perception, then, I am conscious of an activity which 
is not at all conscious activity... The characteristic of my own 
activity being that it is conscious activity, it follows that an 
activity which is not conscious activity must be the activity of 
a non-ego; and since I am conscious of this activity as a positive 
fact, I am therein conscious of, or perceive, a positive non-cgo. 

Let us review the point, regarding activity as a force or 
cause. In my conscious reaction I not only know the object as 
positively existing, but I am conscious of it as a cause or force 
irresistibly and irreversibly constraining me, oftentimes com- 
pelling my attention, and sometimes completely dominating my 
faculties. I cannot expel it from my consciousness, within 
whose sphere it has appeared, exerting a mastery, and determin- 
ing that peculiar state of consciousness we call perception. That 
in being thus forced I am conscious of the force, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Such force in one case we call light, in another sound, 
in another odor, etc. We usually identify it with an external 
physical force, but contemplate it here only as passing into 
the sphere of consciousness and determining its state. 

I am conscious that my own mental energy, and this physi- 
cal energy experienced in perception, are entirely independent 
of each other in their origin, and wholly different in their opera- 
tion. I have no consciousness that they are convertible or in 
any sense correlated. But I have a positive and unmistakable 
consciousness that they are often in actual conflict, the one 
tending to produce a peculiar mental state, the other striving to 
counteract its influence, though indeed the conflict is one-sided, 
for I find no mode of direct resistance, and no present recourse 
save in flight. 

This opposition and subjection mark consciously and clearly 
two distinct realities external to each other. Necessarily in my 
consciousness they are apprehended as two realities; I cannot 
possibly unite them in one conception. The one is consciously 
the property or manifestation of me myself; the other is con- 
sciously the property and manifestation of another something 


1 We sometimes say, I am conscious of my own activity, as though there were 
an observer and something observed. But the expression is inaccurate. I am 
conscious of my own activity in no other sense than that I am consciously active. 
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in direct opposition to me myself, the manifestation to con- 
sciousness and within consciousness of a positive mon-ego as a 
positive on-ego. 

Surely, then, it is a primary fact of consciousness, original 
and not inferred, certain and beyond the possibility of the least 
actual doubt, that the immediate object in perception is con- 
sciously not I. 


V. 


The above argument is relative to a fact of consciousness 
from a subjective stand-point exclusively. We contemplate the 
object, as it were, from within, and conclude upon strictly psy- 
chological ground that it is consciously not I. We shall now 
shift our ground to physiology, and, as it were, from without, 
from an objective point of view look inward, and ask what is 
the exact thing immediately perceived. This question has not 
been satisfactorily answered. Reid held, in case of the eye, 
that the remote object itself, as the sun, is immediately per- 
ceived; Hamilton, the rays of light in contact with the retina; 
Mansel, the retinal picture, and this last opinion is quite com- 
monly received. In case of other senses opinions are very 
vague. We propose now to show that in all cases it is solely 
the nervous organism itself which is immediately perceived; 
and moreover that it is not the organism at large, nor the outer 
organ of sense of which we are conscious, but only the inter- 
cranial sensory excited now in this, now in that, special manner. 
The sensory is the material object, the ~on-ego of consciousness. 
Accordingly, we now lay down this as a second proposition: 
The brain itself ts the tmmediate object in perception. 

Let us consider especially the sense of smell. Its immediate 
object must be the proximate cause of the conscious affection 
enforced upon me; for a remote cause can be known only by 
inference through a chain of causes and effects, and this is 
mediate knowledge. It cannot, then, be the rose itself which I 
hold in my hand; for the rose is known to smell only through 
its effluvium, and I cannot say I am conscious of the rose. Nor 
can the object be the effluvium; for this is known only by 
means of the olfactory nerve filaments. Nor can it be these 
filaments themselves; for they may be cut away by the surgeon’s 
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knife, and still, if an electric spark be passed through the cribri- 
form plate, the sense perception of odor is excited. Hence the 
normal excitement of these filaments becomes known only by 
means of the inner sensory. This sensory, then, is also a means. 
But between it and consciousness we find no medium, and 
therefore the excited sensory itself must be the proximate cause 
of the sense perception, the material object of consciousness, 
the zon-ego immediately known. 

Let us consider next the sense of hearing. External vibra- 
tions affect the auditory nerve, and this affection conveyed by 
the nerve into the sensorium causes there an excitement of the 
sensory. The consciousness of this sensorial excitement is the 
sense perception of sound. The whole outer auditory apparatus 
may be destroyed, and if the stump of the auditory nerve be 
irritated a powerful sense perception of sound is experienced. 
The sound, then, of which we are at any time, or from any re- 
mote cause, conscious, is not merely inorganic, but wholly inter- 
cranial; and the zon-ego of which it is the phenomenon im- 
mediately perceived is the excited sensory, the brain itself. 

The following experiment furnishes a crucial proof of our 
thesis." Let two tuning forks, differing in pitch by a quarter 
tone, be sounded from two different apartments through acous- 
tic tubes leading into a third apartment. Here the observer, 
applying each tube in turn to his ear, perceives a smooth uni- 
form tone. If, however, he applies both tubes, one to each ear, 
he hears no longer a smooth, but a beating tone. Now where 
is this beating? It is not in the air, nor is it in either ear, for 
each receives only a uniform tone. As the auditory nerves do 
not decussate, it cannot be along their course. It can be only 
at some sensorial centre equally affected by the auditory nerves. 
This subjective interference of nearly unisonant sounds seems 
to me a physical demonstration that the sense perception of 
sound is not in the ear, but in and by the sensory; or in other 
words, that our consciousness of sound is a consciousness of an 
excited sensory. 


1 It was tried by the writer in the fall of 1876, and the deductién made in his 
class lectures. The same fact, without the inference, has since been noted by 
Prof. S. Thompson, in the London Philosophical Magazine, under the title of 
“Binaural Audition.” See especially the number for November, 1878. 
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In vision the object immediately perceived is not the light 
itself; for while many things seem to emit white light there is 
in fact no such thing as a white ray. The impression white is 
due to the subjective effect of all the prismatic colors combined 
ina definite proportion. Moreover, light is not essential; for 
with closed eyes, or in absolute darkness, we may still perceive 
a play of colors called phosphenes, due to retinal excitement. 
But it is not the retinal image of which we are conscious; for if 
the eyeballs be removed a vision of color will nevertheless be 
experienced on irritating the remains of the optic nerve. We 
thus trace this percept, as the others, into the nervous centres, 
and conclude that color is a phenomenon of an excited sensory. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that one who has 
lost his eyeballs merely can stili vividly image colored scenes; 
whereas David Ferrier tells us, 

“The destruction of the sight centre not only makes the individual 
blind presentatively, but blind representatively or ideally; and all cogni- 
tions into which visual characters enter in part or whole become mangled 
or imperfect, or are utterly rooted out of consciousness.”—/unctions of 
the Brain, p. 259. 

That the immediate percept of sight is something within the 
sensorium may also be proved bya simple experiment. Put two 
pieces of paper, one yellow, one blue, in the two compartments 
of a stereoscope. On looking through the lenses the percept is 
green. Now where is this green? It is not in either eye; for it 
is physically certain that the image on one retina is yellow, and 
on the other blue. The green percept cannot be short of the 
chiasma where the optic nerves decussate; and probably it lies 
much deeper. This subjective combination of hues seems to 
me to be a physical demonstration that in vision of color the 
object consciously, immediately, known by this phenomenon is 
the inner sensory. 

The same in general is doubtless true of all the senses. Says 
Miller: 


‘‘External agencies can give rise to no kind of sensation which cannot 
also be produced by internal causes, exciting changes in the condition of 
our nerves.” —Physzology, p. 1059. 


And Bernstein says: 


“It is clear that we really have no sensations of objects of the external 
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world themselves, but only of the changes which occur in the sensorium.” 
—Five Senses, p. 5. 

Accordingly, our conclusion is that the excited sensory or 
brain itself is the immediate object in perception. This is an 
objective fact for which we are indebted to physiology. 


VI. 


Let us now combine the preceding subjective fact with this 
objective fact by bringing together, as premises of a syllogism, 
the two propositions we have endeavored to establish, and state 
the conclusion: 

The immediate object in perception ts consciously not I; 

The brain itself ts the tmmediate object in perception ; 

THEREFORE, THE BRAIN ITSELF IS CONSCIOUSLY NOT I. 

If the major premise be true, idealism, which it contradicts, 
is false. 

If the minor premise be true, the materialist cannot say that 
the essential opposition between subject and object is that be- 
tween brain and non-brain. 

If the conclusion be true, and it necessarily follows from the 
premises, materialism is defeated; for it declares that the ma- 
terial substance standing next to consciousness is a zon-ego ; and 
it directly follows that I myself am not matter, or that the 
phenomena of mind are phenomena of the immaterial. 

If the conclusion be true, the theory of absolute identity, 
which it directly contradicts, is false. Its ‘“double-faced unity” 
is resolved into a single faced duality, and the “ ultimate reality” 
is found to be two distinct things, one of which manifesting 
material phenomena is the complete antithesis of the other mani- 
festing mental phenomena. 

If the conclusion be true, every form of monism is false, and 
dualism is established. 

Mind and brain are two distinct substances, having almost no 
quality and no law in common, yet, in our present state of ex- 
istence, they are so connected and correlated that neither is 
capable of its functions without the other, actual consciousness 
being known to us only in this concrete relation. 
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ARTICLE V. 


NATURE, THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE 
MIRACULOUS. 


[Delivered before the Summer School at Warwick Woodlands, July 14th, 1882.] 


By GEORGE T. LAbD, D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 


HOSE great conflicts of opinion which most nearly con- 
cern both our scientific pursuits and our religious faith, 
seem in the present time to be rapidly converging upon a single 
point. In almost every contest which arises, whether between 
the natural sciences and theology or between criticism and the 
Bible as a historic revelation, one fundamental question furnishes 
the real source of the contest. And before each such contest is 
over, the contestants are likely to acknowledge that their diver- 
gence of view in the issue has been all the while an assured 
result of that original divergence of view with which they began. 
It is the question of the supernatural which starts all our other 
most interesting questions. 

The substantiality and true mode of human conceptions of 
the supernatural have always stirred inquiry; but the peculiar 
interest of the present time is chiefly due to these two special 
causes. The conception of nature as placed in contrast with, 
and even in opposition to, the idea of the supernatural, has 
undergone in the last century a remarkable development. Dur- 
ing the same time criticism, moving throughout the fields of 
history, has subjected all our narratives of the alleged super- 
natural in the form of miracles to the most searching scrutiny. 
It has become the unwavering confidence of many students of 
nature, that an adequate conception of her laws and forces must 
be substituted for the idea of God; and not a few critics are 
firmly persuaded that no evidence for miracles can for a moment 
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endure the tests of modern historic criticism. We are all invited, 
then, to substitute for our ancient notions of the supernatural 
and the miraculous the modern scientific conception of Nature. 
The invitation is doubtless for the most part given in perfect 
good faith. Its advocates believe that tke later idea is both 
more exactly in accord with the facts and more satisfactory to 
the reason than the earlier one. We are not unmindful of their 
invitation. But we surely cannot intelligently accept it, unless 
we have first raised and answered a preliminary inquiry. Is it, 
then, so certain that the taking of one point of view for regard- 
ing nature excludes us from the ather? May it not be that the 
modern conception is, so far as it isa true and valid conception, 
not inconsistent with what we must hold true and valid of the 
ancient notions? It is with this preliminary inquiry that we 
would chiefly concern ourselves during the coming hour. 

We begin our brief reply to this inquiry by making several 
confessions and admissions, which are, as it seems to us, neces- 
sary for a satisfactory treatment of our subject. 

We gladly admit, first of all, that the modern conception of 
nature is a grand and engaging conception ; with certain impor- 
tant exceptions we are ready to admit that it is a true concep- 
tion. When Mr. Spencer spells some of the synonyms for the 
Power which the physical universe manifests to us with a capital 
letter, we are almost ready to bow in reverence before them; 
although we do not always know whether he means by them 
the so-called zatura naturans or the natura naturata ; or whether, 
indeed, he may not, as has been suggested, be using these capi- 
tals as grenadiers wear their tall caps—to excite fear in specta- 
tors. It is certain beyond doubt that nature is not the limited 
and dead thing which was once suppos:d. The wondrous new 
forms into which these so-called natural forces seem to weave 
themselves are the more inexhaustible in their suggestions 
bcyond the range of the senses, the more such forms we can 
bring wethin this range. A unity of one force that works from 
within and that makes the whole world kin, penetrates every 
part which man can penetrate with his researches. This unity 
of force seems to reach as far backward in history as outward 
into space. What wonder, then, if the complex of these natural 
and physical forces be personified as the one mysterious influ- 
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ence “ by which all this has been accomplished”?! What wonder, 
at any rate, until theology shall be ready to affirm, that this 
same one force, which not only has been but is now perpetually 
manifested by the universe, is the Will of the ever-living and 
omnipresent God! 

And with this thought we are brought to the second of those 
confessions which it is in our mind to make. Much of the doc- 
trine which has been put forth concerning the relations of nature 
and the supernatural in the name of Christian Theism, has 
been unbiblical, untrue and mischievous. That theology which 
would relegate to the supernatural, as its sole part in nature, the 
work of building the world at first, can scarcely complain if 
modern science offers to relieve the supernatural of even this part 
of its work. And why, we may fitly ask, if the world of natural 
and physical forces needs at present no indwelling of supernat- 
ural wisdom and power, should we assume that it had such need 
some six thousand or more years since? Nature and the super- 
natural are not to be considered as two distinct domains, between 
which, whether in time or in space, a hard, clear and immovable 
division line can safely be drawn. For wherever in time or in 
space nature is to be observed, there is to be inferred by human 
reason the presence of the supernatural as its plastic force, its 
inner divine reason and life. 

Another admission I will make for myself, as indicating the 
point of view from which I would consider this theme ; and yet 
without expecting to carry you all along with me in the making 
of it. The modern conception of nature is, even in its truest ele- 
ments, in some respects a very different one from that of the 
biblical writers. It is certain that sacred Scripture was not 
given to us to teach distinctively scientific truths. As a witty 
French abbé has said, “The Bible is to tell us how to go to 
heaven, and not how the heavens go.” Moreover, we may go 
to heaven and yet feel ourselves compelled to go somewhat fur- 
ther in our admissions than even this French abbé. We may 
admit that the biblical conception of nature is essentially un- 
scientific ; and that, as defining and exhibiting the sphere and 
method of what we call natural forces and laws, the modern 
scientific conception is undoubtedly preferable to it. We may 
admit that many erroneous impressions concerning matters of 
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natural order and physical laws exist in the Old Testament ; just 
as our Lord admitted that erroneous impressions exist there re- 
garding even ethical and religious matters. And, speaking from 
the historical point of view, we may say that these errors arose 
from the ignorance of the writers; the views of nature which 
they held were of necessity inexact and sometimes mistaken. 
But, speaking from the point of view of faith, we may say, that 
it did not accord with divine wisdom and love to reveal scientific 
truths to the writers of Scripture ; or even to prevent them from 
expressing in forms made erroneous by this ignorance, the ever- 
lasting and infallible truths of revelation which were committed 
to their trust. As Harless has said, We ought not to expect 
“the knowledge and description of nature, . . . not because it 
could not have been given, but because it would not have been 
given.” 

There is one element, however, in the modern conception of 
nature, as that conception is held by many of its advocates, 
which is of an entirely different order of importance. It is at 
the central point where this element sits that the irreconcilable 
conflict occurs between this conception and the biblical and 
Christian idea. And at or about this point we will make no 
concessions whatsoever. At or about this point we will yield to 
the claims put forth in the name of modern science, not for an 
hour; no, not forasingle instant. The assumption which far too 
often enters into the conception of modern science is this,— 
that nature is a self-centred, self-contained and _ self-competent 
whole. Some little choice is, perhaps, kindly left us as to what 
occurred before the time when science offers to take the world 
wholly into her own hands. There may, indeed, have then 
been a God, who was useful for the time being in furnishing to 
nature the atoms, forces and laws with which he left her 
endowed. But surely no personal and spiritual force has had 
aught to do with the machine since first it was let slip from its 
Maker’s hand. We are thus left with an absolutely jejune and 
relatively worthless doctrine of creation as almost the only 
antimaterialistic doctrine which we can hope to establish in the 
face of a scientific conception of nature. 

But what, then, becomes of the other doctrines, hopes and 
experiences of our common Christian faith? If the conception 
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of impersonal nature with her forces and laws is to absorb 
everything, where is the material for constructing a body with 
which to clothe and shelter these doctrines, hopes and experi- 
ences? Where are spirit and freedom, revelation and miracle, 
conversion and sanctification by the Holy Spirit, providence 
and spiritual direction, prayer and the immediate communion 
of the saints with God? 

We consider this common assumption of the completeness 
of nature within herself to accomplish all necessary effects to 
be an overgrown and monstrous assumption. Against it we 
would oppose the idea of the ever present and everywhere 
active supernatural,—the idea of a God “ in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being,” and who is Himself a living 
God. 

We have already admitted that the biblical writers show an 
almost complete disregard of that point of view from which 
modern science contemplates nature. They surely evince no 
conception of even the possibility of regarding the universe as 
a. self-contained system of materials, forces and laws. The 
presence immediate, and the activities unchecked, of the One 
Primal Cause they discover in all the beings and activities of 
so-called nature. But pure science, even when not intentionally 
materialistic or atheistic, recognizes as little as possible any 
forces or causes lying outside of its own sphere of researches; 
especially is it loath to believe that this sphere is constantly 
interpenetrated and informed by the One Primal Cause. It 
happens, then, that science and the Bible come into most seri- 
ous conflict over the related spheres and relative activities of 
the natural and the supernatural. And vain have been all the 
attempts so to separate the two spheres as that the forces 
belonging to each shall not seem to mingle. The writers of 
Scripture constantly present the supernatural as dominating, 
vivifying and controlling the natural; and, with respect to the 
great system of truths thus taught, their doctrine is authoritative 
religious doctrine. It is also doctrine enforced by the con- 
science and affections of man. And we have even less hesitation 
in saying that this doctrine is true and inspired, and that these 
writers are worthy to teach it to the votaries of the modern 
scientific conception of nature, than we had a few minutes since 
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in conceding the fallibility in scientific matters of these same 
writers. 

But can we hold to this biblical idea of the comprehensive 
and present activity of the supernatural, and at the same time 
hold toas much as is proved true, or indeed can ever by any pos- 
sibility be proved true, of the scientific conception? We believe 
that we can. Nay; we believe that we can have neither the 
complete idea of nature nor of the supernatural, without taking 
both points of view. The modern conception of nature may be 
considered as the prospective supplement and probable correc- 
tive of many false ideas of the supernatural and the miraculous; 
while these ideas will live all the grander and on all the better 
terms with faith by reason of the modern conception. More- 
over, it is quite possible, and probably true, that every phenom- 
enon of so-called nature and human life should be looked upon 
by the instructed soul from both these points of view. We do 
not get rid of the truth which is in the inquiry—* Shall there 
be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it ?”—by discov- 
ering the connections between bad drainage and malarial and 
zymotic diseases. The mysterious movements of an amadéa, 
or of a row of cilia scraped from the mouth of the living frog, 
are no less to be referred to the mystery of the divine power 
and wisdom, because we can now stare at them through a 
fiftieth-inch objective; while we wonder, in scientific terms, 
what in ali nature can possibly make them move so. And if 
this particular form of mystery should seem a little to give way 
and retreat further back before the onset of more skilful and 
sturdy investigators, there will still be mystery only a little 
further back from the present point of view. Moreover, we 
shall always be just as well warranted as we are now in the 
affirmations, that the forces of so-called nature are all to be 
referred to the one Force of the Divine Will, and that the so- 
called laws of nature are, when considered from a higher than 
the scientific point of view, only the coefficients of the degrees 
and modes in activity of this same Will. 

How and where the supernatural may be regarded as pene- 
trating the natural, we now briefly indicate in the following 
particulars: As body and soul belong together, so may the 
biblical doctrine of the supernatural and the true scientific con- 
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ception of nature be regarded as related. The conception may 
give body and shape to the doctrine; it must itself, however, 
receive life from the soul of truth which inhabits it. 

The doctrine of God the Creator is a religious doctrine. Of 
this doctrine the fundamental truth is this, that God and his 
eternal idea of the world is the ground of the world’s sub- 
stances, forces and laws. The original coming into being of 
these substances, with their forces and laws, is to be ascribed to 
the divine will and thought and love. They began to be as the 
result of a free and loving act of God; thus is the true notion 
of creation proper distinguished from all views of development 
and emanation, and from all materialistic views of uncreated 
material substances and forces. At this doctrine we do not see 
how a scientific conception of the physical universe can take 
any offence. For science confessedly deals with secondary 
causes, and until after creation proper is assumed to have taken 
place there are no secondary causes whatever. Of course, no 
scientific conception of such an act on the part of God can pos- 
sibly be formed; for a scientific conception is a conception of 
the way in which secondary causes unite to produce an effect. 
But there are, by the very supposition, no such causes existing 
or to be conceived of as uniting in any effect. Of the original 
act of creation little more can be said than simply to declare,—I 
accept for the moment a doubtful interpretation,—‘ In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

But creation in the biblical account and in all true religious 
doctrine is not considered as simply one divine act of free will 
which brings forth out of nothing the things that noware. Cre- 
ation may consist of repeated and successive acts of the wise 
and loving Divine Will. But if this is so, will God in each subse- 
quent creative act take no account, think you, of what He has 
already done? Will He not rather like a wise builder build the 
superstructure of the physical universe on the foundations which 
He has Himself laid? But if we answer this question with a 
hearty affirmative, then we provide for a coexistence and co- 
6peration of the natural and the supernatural. What God has 
already created has already become natural. What He created 
was some part of nature; it was, in other words, certain material 
substances with their forces working together under certain 
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laws. God as the supernatural—God creating—will take ac- , 
count of what God has already created as natural. , 
Now, we know that our modern scientific conception of na- 1 
ture has often been greatly offended at this demand of religious ] 
doctrine, that repeated creative acts should be attributed to the ; 
Divine Will. Mr. Huxley and others—with a silliness of speech ; 
and a sluggishness of thought which we should sharply rebuke 
in other more irresponsible men—have tried to answer the de- ‘ 
mand by calling out against the carpenter theory of the uni- 
verse. Creation, as an act of divine free will, is undoubtedly a , 
thought more kindly received by modern science if it can be f 
confined to one original constitution of matter and endowment t 
of it with physical forces. In this way the idea of the super- ‘ 
' natural seems to be banished to an inconceivably remote antiq- ‘ 
uity, and thus conveniently disposed of in order to give freer 
play to secondary causes. But secondary causes may do all ; 
they can do, may have full scope, and yet the Primary Cause ‘ 
have work to do which they cannot do; and this may happen ‘i 
again and again. All we need to secure for nature is that she p 
shall receive no violence. Nay, more; she shall receive respect- 
ful consideration, and even the honor not only of being God’s “ 
original handiwork, but also the instrument by which zz part He tl 
accomplishes all creations subsequent to the first. These sub- a 
sequent acts are then supernatural, in that they are acts of crea- ‘ 
P tion; but they also partake of the natural, in that they are con- * 
ditioned upon what is already in existence by previous divine es 
acts. n 
And howit would be any more undignified for God to make the - 
universe in this way than in the way solely provided for, and per- “ 
mitted to, Him by the scientific notion of world-building, is more ‘o 
than I can see. It may be respectful, and it may not be, to ‘on 
, speak of such a method of the divine activities as the “ carpen- th 
ter theory.” But I remember that one of the church fathers, ‘i 
centuries before Mr. Darwin published his first edition of The th 
2! Origin of Species, declared that nobody but an idiot would “a 
think of supposing that God planted trees in the Garden of 
i yc 
Eden as some gardener sets out trees in his plot of ground. To ai 
ie think of God as coérdinating the natural forces, which are them- é 
b selves only the expressions of his force of will, and as filling the mn 
’ x 
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organism with new increments of his own inexhaustible life, is 
to my mind quite as elevated a conception as to think of Him as 
building a wonderful machine, winding up the weights, and then 
leaving it to run itself down. Moreover, we cannot too often 
assert that the conception of the universe as a machine or as 
anything like a machine is an entirely inadequate scientific con- 
ception. It is as unsatisfactory to the intellect which wants an 
explanation as it is to the heart which wants a personal God. 

The utmost lengths, indeed, to which the physical and natu- 
ral sciences have gone or show any signs of going in accounting 
for nature by so-called secondary causes very little diminishes 
the demand made upon the supernatural even in the way of suc- 
cessive acts of creation. Creation proper, the launching forth 
of the material substances and physical forces and laws of the 
primeval nature, is, of course, over once for all. But that God 
has even now finished his creative work, and will no more di- 
rectly exert his will to make new forms of being arise amidst 
and partly, but not wholly, out of the old forms, we have not a 
particle of evidence for saying. 

The constant presence and power of the supernatural in and 
over the natural is further made known by the doctrine of God 
the Preserver. Nature not only was not self-originated, but it 
also is not now nor ever has been nor ever will be a self-con- 
tained and self-maintained whole. Nature is constantly and by 
virtue of its very constitution dependent upon God. This doc- 
trine does not intend the denial of the reality of nature ; it does 
not intend to deny the real existence and efficiency as second- 
ary causes of physical forces and material substances. But it 
asserts that in their existence and for their efficiency they are 
unceasingly dependent upon the Divine Will. WhenI continue 
to hold out my arm, no less than when I raise it from my side, 
there is constant expenditure of physical force; but it is also 7 
who by my will evoke and—so to speak—give force to 
that force. Said M. Boullier to M. Guizot after they had 
taken a long walk together, “How well your legs carry 
you!” “Do you not see,” said the latter in reply, “that it is I 
who carry my legs and not my legs which carry me?” Make the 
doctrine of the conservation of physical energy as thorough as 
we will in its application to the bodily organism, we cannot deny 
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the reality of a force of life and a force of free will. Nor can 
we account for anything done in nature without admitting there 
also a force of thought and of will. The preservation of the 
forces of nature implies the unceasing presence of another and a 
higher kind of force. This is the force of the supernatural. 

The doctrine of God as the Author of the particular events 
of nature and the Author of life, and especially as the Author of 
those reactionary effects which human history exerts upon na- 
ture, teaches us the presence and power of the supernatural 
within the natural. It is not simply forces and atoms which 
can make events. If force can combine atoms, then what shall 
combine the forces themselves? And if certain forces are pre- 
éminently structural forces and can therefore codrdinate other 
forces, what one force shall so combine them all as to give unity 
to nature, to history, and to history avd nature in their relations 
to each other? This work belongs to God alone. This is a per- 
petual manifestation of the supernatural within the natural as a 
coérdinating force. The nail wedges its way through the wood 
and fastens the board to its place just there; this is because the 
iron head of the hammer descends upon the head of the nail and 
drives it then and there; and this is because the arm of the car- 
penter raises the hammer and lets it fall upon the head of the 
nail just then and there. But who save the architect sees that 
all the nails and other material shall so be put together as to 
make the fair fabric of iron, wood, and stone; so that the cook 
may feed the family from the kitchen, the mother may bring 
forth her children and nurse them in the bedchamber, and do- 
mestic comfort and love may find culture and conveniences 
everywhere? Andif Mr. Huxley means that God is considered 
by theists as the architect of all nature and history in that they 
are framed after a divine plan for the execution of which the 
Divine Will constantly furnishes the coédrdinating force—when 
he speaks of the “carpenter theory,” why then we must needs 
accept and advocate the doctrine as our own. 

For, not to dwell longer at this stage of our thought, we be- 
lieve that the supernatural is often straitened in the theory both 
of its advocates and its opponents far more than there is need. 
This force, creative, preservative and codrdinating, which we 
find everywhere in the midst of the secondary causes, is the one 
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that Mr. Spencer years since designated as “the power which 
the universe manifests to us:” only it is not,as he sorrowfully 
concluded, “ utterly inscrutable.”” For it is indeed the Power 
which the universe manifests ; it is the supernatural revealed in 
and through the natural. And since we have nosympathy with 
that thin, cheap philosophy and poor, watery religion which 
knows nothing of God, and since further we have no uncon- 
querable prejudice against the divine name, we are willing to 
say at once, All this is the power of the ever-living God. Be- 
sides the phenomena we discern 


‘“A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


In turning our thought from the supernatural in general to 
that particular kind of the supernatural which we call the 
miraculous, we doubtless seem to most persons to approach the 
more difficult and important question. It is, however, to the 
credit of the philosophical position of the Bible upon this ques- 
tion that it does not so consider it. In the hands of the biblical 
writers miracles are very easily moulded to occasion, out of the 
abundance of material which their doctrine of the supernatural 
furnishes for use. That there should be “a living God” is their 
postulate; this is the thesis which they defend against the dead 
idols of Old Testament antiquity or the thin and evanescent 
shadows of those religions which were the rivals of Christianity 
in New Testament times. This postulate granted, this thesis 
established, the miracle follows as a matter of course. 

The same right logical relation persists to-day, as it has ever 
done, amongst the three ideas of nature, the supernatural, and 
the miraculous. The right adjustment of the ideas of nature 
and the supernatural lays the only solid foundation for the mira- 
cles of the Old and New Testaments. And in reality the ob- 
jections and oppositions of the modernconception of nature are 
not so much specifically against miracles as they are totally 
against every form and substance of the supernatural. If the 
philosophical and religious idea of the world, as involving the 
continuous presence and manifestation of the supernatural, is 
displaced by that conception of the world which regards it asa 
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self-contained whole of material substances and physical forces, 
then,we may be sure, no room will be left for the miraculous. 
What is needed, then, is such a conception of the miracle as 
will at once admit all which is true in the modern conception of 
nature, and also claim for itself all to which it is entitled as one 
species of the supernatural. We notice. that men always ap- 
proach the question of miracles with some almost unconquera- 
ble prejudice. The nature of this prejudice—or prejudgment— 
is determined by the following two prepossessions; that is, this 
prejudgment will concern these two inquiries: What is the 
general relation of the supernatural to the natural? And 
further, what is the special relation of the miraculous to the 
natural? Of course, if one totally prejudge the case against the 
claims of the supernatural, there is very little use to argue with 
such an one the claims of some particularly difficult kind of 
supernatural called a miracle. Pure deism is quite as unfavora- 
ble to any credence for the miracles of the Bible as pantheism 
or atheism possibly can be. But, suppose that one is disposed to 
admit the presence of the’ supernatural in and over all nature, 
provided that a true conception of nature thus suffer no inter- 
ference; how far shall one also assent, when miracles claim ad- 
mittance under a definition which includes, as its essential 
element, a “violation” or “suspension” of nature? It is not 
enough, therefore, to assume the existence of a personal God, 
and then expect that the conception which the old orthodoxy 
formed of a miracle will follow as a matter of course. To say 
after the manner of Paley, “ Once believe in a God and mira- 
cles are not incredible,” is not an adequate statement of the 
difficulty involved. The principal questions still recur: What 
kind of a God do you believe in? And what kind of miracles? 
It is only when a miracle is conceived of as in right relations to 
an order which is doth natural avd supernatural that it becomes 
tolerable to reason. And as our conception of nature changes, 
it is simply inevitable that our conception of miracle should 
change also. The miracle, in order to be believed, must be 
brought into right relations to an orderly system,—to a system 
in which natural and supernatural codperate in an orderly 
whole; it must be one event which is ascribed to an agency 
recognized in some form as the cause of other events. Mr. 
x 
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Venn, in writing upon the Logic of Change, truly says: “It 
might even be more easy for a person thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of inductive science, though an atheist, to believe in 
a miracle which formed a part of a vast system, as the Christian 
miracles may be supposed to do, than for sucha person, as a 
theist, to accept an isolated miracle.” 

The Bible assumes and teaches such a doctrine of the super- 
natural as separates God, at no stage or moment of the world’s 
physical processes or of its course in history, from any physical 
or moral event. It is not so strange, then, for nature to feel the 
power of God; her pulses always beat with an ever present di- 
vine life. Moreover, it is the interests of God’s moral kingdom 
and his actions in its behalf which give the key to his relations 
to nature. And this consideration introduces us to certain 
permanent forms of the supernatural which are closely allied to 
that one extraordinary form called the miraculous. The word 
“revelation”’ covers one entire class of such forms. We speak of 
nature as constituting a divine revelation, a form of manifesting 
God. But this could only be if there were a certain somewhat 
which is not nature, a non-natural or supernatural within the 
natural, to be revealed through it. If we could give the com- 
plete account of any natural event by enumerating those 
secondary causes which we suppose to have entered into it, 
there would be no manifestation of another and First Cause in 
the same event. 

The close connection of a true idea of nature and the super- 
natural with a reasonable faith in miracles has, if I may so 
speak, largely given shape to the orthodox modern German 
theology. Thus the great theologian Dorner claims that reve- 
lation is, as to its form, necessarily both internal and external: 
the internal form is inspiration, which is the subjective miracle; 
the external form is revelation, penetrating the established order 
of nature, and is called mzracle in the special sense. And Rothe 
asserts the same truth, although in extravagant language, when 
he declares, “God cannot otherwise make Himself manifest 
than by miracles and prophecy ;” the same writer agrees with 
Martensen in alleging, ‘“‘ The concept of sacred history is insepa- 
rable from the concept of the miracle.” It is not simply the 
personal God of deism, but rather the ever-living God of Chris- 
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tian theism, revealing Himself to man in a scheme of redemp- 
tion, who is the author and pledge of true miracles. Granted 
such a God,—one who constantly manifests Himself as the super- 
natural in nature, and further manifests Himself in a process of 
self-revelation in history,—and then we have to overcome no 
unconquerable presumption against the miracles of the Bible. 

But, we may still have very decided objections to accepting 
certain theological conceptions of the miracle. And when a seem- 
ingly true scientific conception clashes against a venerable theo- 
logical conception, it may be simply a question as to which is 
the stronger of the two. It need by no means be a question of 
the downfall of religion and the Bible, or of the crash of collid- 
ing worlds. It has been insisted upon by what was understood 
to be the only good and true theology, that the satisfactory way 
to conceive of a miracle is to conceive of it as “contrary” to 
something or “violating” something. The doctrine of Augus- 
tine—at any rate in one of the forms which his speculation took 
upon this subject—erred in precisely the opposite direction. 
According to Augustine, all events are alike natural, and no 
miracle is “against nature,” but only “against nature as far as 
it is known to us.” But after that great light in theology, 
Thomas Aquinas, the orthodox doctrine came to make it an 
essential element in the conception of a miracle that it should 
be against nature—a contradiction or violation or suspension of 
the laws of nature. 

Now, we must at once recognize the difference between ac- 
cepting the miracles of the Gospel as real facts of a supernatural 
order, and accepting some definite theory as to the precise rela- 
tion which those events hold to the order of nature. It belongs 
to the very character of a miracle to be obscure on the side of 
the order of nature, but a portion of revelation itself, and, there- 
fore, a manifestation of truth on the side of a higher spiritual 
order. We can by no means take on this subject the extreme 
position of the opponents of miracles. Thus, in the opinion of 
Pfleiderer, to suspend or violate any portion of the order of 
nature is not simply to fly in the face of matter and her forces; 
it is rather to contradict the divine idea of the world. And 
Apelt feels competent to affirm that physics has long since de- 
cided against all miracles; while the critic Weisse even says that 
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he would not believe one if he saw it with his own eyes. But 
we have absolutely no right whatever to speak as though the 
physical sciences had shown the world to be a perfectly closed 
and rigid system of physical substances and forces. It would, 
indeed, involve the complete overturning of the physical uni- 
verse if the law of gravitation were violated or suspended 
throughout. But if the law of gravitation were suspended or 
violated in the case of Christ walking upon the water, it is ex- 
travagant to infer that the physical universe would be com- 
pletely overturned. 

And yet we do not like this conception of the true miracle 
which was framed by the old orthodoxy; we do not like it at 
all. We find it as awkward and unattractive as the correspond- 
ing conception which the post-Reformation theologians formed 
of inspiration, the so-called inner miracle. Among the reasons 
for this dislike and distrust we may mention the following. 

And first of all we must affirm of all miraculous events what 
has already been affirmed of all supernatural events subsequent 
to the first divine act of creation—they can none of them come 
to pass in an absolutely supernatural way. All miracles are, in- 
deed, in some sort special acts of God; but they are all also 
necessarily zz nature, and, to a certain extent, ef nature. The 
miracle, as a species of the supernatural and as a form of divine 
revelation, partakes of the conditions which belong to all of the 
manifestations of God. To maintain that any miracle is entirely 
without conditions given to it by nature, is to separate it from 
all human experience and so to unfit it for serving as a witness 
or vehicle of divine truth to men. In the miracle of our Lord 
at Cana, for example, the wine which He made was mere seem- 
ing, unless it had the natural constitution of wine. We can 
scarcely suppose that its elements were new creations; and even 
if they were so, they were brought into nature and connected 
at once with it according to all the forces and laws which govern 
other things of sight and taste and touch. But the very words 
of Scripture—“ the water which was become wine’’—assure us 
that the water was, so to speak, the physical basis of the miracu- 
lous wine. And if the word of Jesus must be interpreted as 
indicating the presence of the supernatural in the total result, 
the conditions of this result were nevertheless largely in and of 
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nature; the total result was what it was, both because God had 
willed that water and wine, and human senses and human happi- 
ness, should be such as they are in the so-called course of nature, 
as well as that this particular amount of water should be miracu- 
lously converted into wine. It is part of the very nature of a 
miracle that it shall be in the external sphere, the so-called order 
of nature, and cognizable by the senses; thus only does it serve 
to manifest that which is above and beyond nature. To speak 
of the miraculous as violating nature suggests, as we think, a 
different relation from that one which really obtains between 
the natural and the supernatural whenever miracles are wrought. 

We reject this conception of a miracle which makes its essen- 
tial feature to consist in a violation or suspension of nature, be- 
cause, also, it is quite wofully inadequate. The conception is 
either too wide or too narrow, according to the surface we try 
to cover under our term “nature.” ‘“‘ We manifestly say less than 
we mean by the word ‘ miracle,’” says Lotze, “if we see in it only 
that which is unaccustomed, but still in its origin calculable; 
we say more than we are permitted when we find in it a com. 
plete violation of the laws of nature.” For suppose we try to 
restrict the term “ nature” to the substances, forces, and laws of 
the physical universe; then, the laws of nature are violated by 
every act of human free will, and we have not distinguished be. 
tween the supernatural as an act of human free will and as an 
act of divine free will. But if we extend the term “nature” so 
as to include human nature in all its activities, then we have 
another difficult alternative. We can either hold that all effects 
not produced by any of these secondary causes, human nature 
included, are violations of those laws; and then divine com- 
munion with the human soul, revelation, and regeneration be- 
come miraculous. Or, we can refuse to speak of these latter 
divine operations as violations of naturallaws; and then we must 
answer the question, Why should God have to violate nature of 
purely physical sort, any more than human nature, in order to 
accomplish his will in it? Indeed, this whole conception of a 
miracle seems to grow out of that very notion of God and the 
world with which the arguments for miracles have chiefly to 
contend. Once admit that nature is an enormous, independent, 
and self-acting machine, and you can, of course, get nothing 
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which is non-natural or supernatural into your machine with- 
out violating some of its laws. 

This conception of a miracle also makes it very difficult to 
connect a miraculous event in any way with our valid concep- 
tions of nature and revelation. Some, at least, of the biblical 
miracles are presented to us as supernatural coGdrdinations or 
exaggerations, so to speak, of natural events. This is particu- 
larly true, for example, of the Plagues of Egypt; of these won- 
ders even the succession is connected—as Eichhorn was the first 
to show—with the natural progress of the Egyptian year from 
the overflow of the Nile in June to the following spring. 

Moreover, we may much better admit at first and cheerfully 
than grudgingly and at the last, that the theological conception 
of the miraculous must adjust itself to so much as is true in the 
modern conception of nature. And whereas only he who alto- 
gether denies revelation and the divine control of the world, can 
deny that events happen in the divine government which are 
not wholly due to natural causes, there may be many intelli- 
gent and ardent advocates of supernatural religion who will 
hesitate long before they believe that nature is “ violated”’ by 
the very God who reveals Himself in and through his visible 
works. 

If, then, we lay our emphasis where both the Bible and 
sound reasoning would incline us, we shall not emphasize the 
manner in which the miracle is brought about as a violation or 
suspension of natural forces; we shall rather emphasize its origin 
as lying not in nature but in the gracious and free will of God. 

From this foregoing discussion we now gather up the vari- 
ous elements of that conception of the miraculous which is, as 
we believe, at once faithful to the ideas of religion and not con- 
tradictory of the true conceptions of science. The miraculous 
is a species of the supernatural ; it conforms, then, to all the gen- 
eral conditions which belong to every form in which God mani- 
fests himself to the human soul. It is an event in nature, and 
is, therefore, subject to those conditions which are imposed upon 
all things even partially natural; and it is visible to the senses. 
It is an event which is designed to reveal God; it therefore be- 
longs to a certain place in the historic process of divine self-rev- 
elation. It is not an event produced by nature, although within 
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nature ; it is not, therefore, calculable; for we calculate only so 
far as we can know the secondary causes which will enter into 
an expected event. The miracle is an event caused by divine 
free will for the manifestation of divine grace. For this reason 
it has an incalculable element in it, such as belongs to all acts of 
free will. If there have been any events which have occurred 
within nature and so visible to the senses, as parts of the historic 
process of divine self-revelation ; and which must, therefore, be 
referred to the Divine Will as their cause, and regarded as exter- 
nal manifestations of the truths of revelation,—then there have 
been miracles. To such a conception of the miraculous, as one 
form of the supernatural, we know nothing in any true concep- 
tion of nature which can be regarded as opposed. On the con- 
trary, all that we know of the relations of nature and the super- 
natural leads us to presume that miraculous events of this order 
and significance will occur. 

But when the question of miracles, regarded as consistent 
with both the scientific conception of nature and the religious idea 
of God, has been considered, there still remains to consider the 
question as to their actual occurrence in the Christian scheme of 
revelation. For abstract possibility is not credibility ; much less 
is it such certainty as belongs to proved events of history. And 
upon the nature of that evidence which is needed to prove a mir- 
acle there has been, I venture to say, much discussion scarcely 
better than useless. It has been the repeated promise of critics, 
like Zeller in Germany, to treat the biblical narratives of miracles 
fairly; that is, as questions of historic probability upon which 
we may not pronounce beforehand a scientific or philosophical 
impossibility. But the promise, however often repeated, seems 
always to have the same sad ending. The discussion is scarcely 
begun on grounds of pure criticism before we are treated to the 
same a priori statements, such as that historic testimony can 
never prove a miracle; that to admit miracles is to discard the 
very idea of history; that physics and the other sciences have 
long since disproved miracles, etc. etc. But all this is simply 
introducing by the backdoor in disguise the very same unwar- 
rantable prejudices which you have already agreed to dismiss 
from the front. Now let us at once understand that the ques- 
tion of the credibility of testimony for miracles can never be fitly 
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discussed as an abstract question. Which is the more probable, 
that one man actually rose from the dead in contradiction of all 
past human experience, or that the five or six witnesses who 
say they saw him after he was arisen were either mistaken or 
bore false witness? As a mere question of evidence this one is 
perfectly indeterminate and cannot be answered. The man 
who cherishes, as the chief tenet of his faith, the presumption 
that nothing can ever happen in nature which cannot be ac- 
counted for by her own forces working according to natural laws 
will inevitably answer such a question in one way. But in 
truth he will never consider it as a matter of evidence at all. 
The question to be considered as one of balancing probabilities 
must be further defined. Let us then ask, Is it more probable 
that Jesus rose from the dead, or that the testimony to the 
fact that he did rise is misleading? Who shall speak the first 
word in answer to the question, unless he know, Who is this 
Jesus? and what is implied in his rising from the dead? And is 
it probable that the testimony of the New Testament is false or 
that the conception of nature opposed to this testimony is in- 
adequate? An answer to this question involves the thorough 
and candid criticism of the New Testament evidence, as well as 
of the scientific conception. For us, with our presumptions de- 
rived from our view of the person of Christ, and after the most 


.candid and thorough examination of the evidence, the resurrec- 


tion of this Christ is indefinitely more probable than any ex- 
traordinary event in nature could be, although witnessed to by 
a whole academy of experimenting scientists. 

It would appear that the force of some of these considera- 
tions was felt in the mind of that celebrated writer whose Essay 
on Miracles gave cast to allthe modern discussion of the sub- 
ject. In Hume's edition of 1750 we are told, “ Upon the whole, 
then, it appears that no testimony for any kind of miracle cax 
ever possibly amount to a probability, much less to a proof.” 
But in 1767, without any warning—so far as I am aware—of the 
change in the author’s point of view, we are told, “ Upon the 
whole, it appears, then, that no testimony for any kind of miracle 
has ever amounted to a probability, much less to a proof.” Now 
the first statement is simply the dogmatic assertion of an a priorz 
impossibility, which is no impossibility at all for a mind that 
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holds different views of God and nature from the author him- 
self; and the second is a mere opinion upon a historical subject 
which the author had never carefully examined, and which he 
could not examine candidly on account of his philosophic dog- 
ma. Upon the whole, this quiet change of phraseology between 
the two editions is as significant of the real weakness of Mr. 
Hume’s argument as it is discreditable to his honesty. 

It is this view of the supernatural which makes it the insep- 
arable concomitant, the ground and explanation to reason of all 
that we call nature ; and this view of the miraculous, which makes 
it a species of the supernatural, an event visible to the senses 
and conditioned upon nature, though referable to the Divine Will 
as its immediate efficient cause and tothe purposes of divine 
self-revelation for its final cause, but which refuses to speak of it 
as a “violation” or “suspension” of nature or her laws,—it is 
this view of the supernatural and the miraculous that is fitted, 
as it seems to me, to harmonize with all which is true in the 
modern scientific conception of nature. Thus may we connect 
the world of matter and physical forces with the kingdom of 
grace. 

And at this point, after so unsatisfactory an effort to treat a 
lofty and comprehensive subject in too brief and popular fashion, 
I might perhaps reasonably close my argument. In so doing, 
howéver, I should almost certainly lose the most valuable im- 
pression which the theme is fitted to convey. I ask your kind 
indulgence, therefore, while I continue the same train of thought 
somewhat further. 

We are often invited in.these days, both by the scientists 
and by the critics, in most winsome phrases, to lay aside the un- 
tenable superstitions to which we incline through a full and 
hearty faith in the supernatural. It is regarded by some writers 
as a small thing even to take the dead Jesus away and then re- 
fuse to tell us where they have laid him. It is proposed to take 
away also from the world of nature and the course of history 
an ever-living God. The Jehovah of the Old Testament, the 
Eternal, the I-am-that-I-am of the Covenant, is made by religion 
quite too close and busy a personage in the affairs which should 
rather all be explained by impersonal force and personified law 
and active “self-moved” and “self-posited” atoms. Especially: 
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are we assured by these writers that mzrac/es are offensive and 
ridiculous in the sight of the modern scientific conception of the 
world of nature. If we must have that destderatum which one 
of our chief scientists has declared to be the greatest of the 
present age, viz., “‘alegitimate satisfaction forthe religious emo- 
tions,” why then we may only put the awe inspiring grenadier’s 
cap, in the shape of a large letter, upon some word like ‘* Power,” 
“Ultimate Existence,” or even the “ Unknowable.” But, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, we find in all this none of the desired 
“ legitimate satisfaction.”” And since—to borrow an illustration— 
we are not troubled precisely as was Mr. Dombey’s mother-in- 
law who never could remember names, we cannot rest satisfied 
in saying with her, “There is no What’s-hisname but Thing- 
ummy, and What-you-may-call-it is his prophet.” We confess 
that our hearts crave an accredited manifestation of the super- 
natural in the miraculous life and death and person of Jesus 
Christ. And much as we admire nature, enjoy the study of 
her ways, and defer to her mysteries, the whole world turns to 
ashes in our hands if a living God, made known in Jesus Christ, 
be lost from its heart’s core. 

Very recently it has been proposed, in a volume of sermons 
bearing the title “Scotch” (in proof that they are reactionary 
from extreme orthodoxy), to abjure the necessity of confidence 
in the miraculous, and to accept in its stead such admiration of 
the ethics of Christianity as the church can secure from all fair 
minded men. And that there is a certain strong moral perfume 
which flows off from Christianity and which can be scented with 
delight without embracing its substance, we cannot deny. Far 
be it from us not to welcome and praise the benefit which any 
one may derive from this moral perfume, although it reach him 
through the mist and from afar. Nevertheless, we can no more 
separate the supernatural and the miraculous from our religion, 
and retain it in its living power, than we can draw off the life- 
blood from the body and still preserve the living organism. All 
the distinctive ethics of Christianity spring directly forth from 
its supernaturalism. One may construct the shadowy outline 
of what Christianity would be if the central facts of its history, 
the person and work of its Founder, were exactly unlike what 
the Scriptures represent them to have been. But this somewhat 
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would not be Christianity as it has existed in history and in the 
doctrine of the church. The renunciation of all the miraculous 
elements of the Gospel involves, indeed, a totally different way 
of looking at the world, God, the human soul, the redemption 
of humanity,—and of nearly all ethical and religious subjects,— 
from that taught by Jesus and the apostles. In brief, as has 
already been said in the words of Martensen and Rothe, “The 
conception of sacred history is inseparable from the conception 
of the miracle.”’ It is, then, as “wise men” warned by “bea- 
cons” and not as “ fools” terrified by “ scarecrows’’ that we pause 
before the consequences of rejecting wholly the miraculous con- 
tents of the Gospels. 

With more particularity we may affirm that the evidence for 
the miracles of the Gospels is inseparably and organically con- 
nected with the person of Christ. His own personality in its 
manifestation to human senses is the central miracle; his testi- 
mony is that of the chief witness; his moral and intuitional trust- 
worthiness is the guarantee of the New Testament narratives in 
this regard. It is the personality of Jesus which completely 
turns the scale of probabilities. When once the admission is 
made that God has entered into union with humanity in this 
personality, a totally different class of presumptions must prevail 
from those which would control our examination for evidence 
as to alleged miracles in Greek and Roman and Oriental antiq- 
uity. Evidence which is valid for any historical event then 
becomes valid in proof of a miracle by Christ; unless, indeed, 
the miracle itself be such as to conflict with a true conception 
of Christ. 

And in examining the evidence we are met at once by the 
fact that the moral integrity of this personality is pledged in 
support of at least some of the miracles of the Gospel. Now 
this is a fact from which even the most unfriendly critics natu- 
rally shrink back. They would generally much prefer not to 
compromise Christ. Thus Zeller wishes to have the claims of 
Jesus left entirely out of the account, on the ground that they 
were not made by Himself but by his biographers,—“ the very 
ones by whom also the narratives of his actual miracles were 
constructed.” And the author of Supernatural Religion tries to 
obscure the person of the chief actor in New Testament trans- 
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actions by referring to the superstition, partisanship, and disputa- 
tiousness of the narrators of these transactions. But we, on our 
part, are anxious to have these and all other similar critics not 
lightly pass by the moral character of Jesus. For our first and 
testing question is this: “ Did Jesus claim to work miracles?” And 
if He made the claim, was He most like a self-deceived enthusiast 
or like one of those wonder-workers and miracle-mongers among 
the rabbis of the time, which the latter critic has taken such 
pains to describe? But, it has been shown over and over again 
that the very oldest and most indubitable portions of the Gos- 
pels assume and contain the express and the implied claims of 
Jesus to be a supernatural personality, and to evince his claims 
by working miracles. If there is anything which bears the 
stamp of genuine history in all the Gospels, it is, as even Strauss 
admitted, the argument of Jesus with the Pharisees about the 
casting out of devils. But this argument is quite too sly and 
specious for a good man to use unless its author really meant to 
claim for himself miraculous powers. 

When, then, it is requested that we should esteem the mirac- 
ulous elements of Christianity as of comparatively little account, 
if only we can secure assent to its fine moral insight and influ- 
ence, it should at once be remembered that we have in any such 
case to reckon with the moral character of Christ. And what 
would become of the speculative ethics of Christianity if the 
practical morality of Christ were surrendered, I do not now care 
to inquire. 

But the truth has already been asserted that the ethical 
principles and power of the Christian system would lose their 
existence if they were cut off from that soil of the supernatural 
and the miraculous in which they perpetually grow. It is enough 
for science and the scientists as such to deal with nature asa 
complex system of forces and laws. It is far from being evident 
that, on her own ground, the disciple of nature can walk far in 
faithful contemplation without being aware that One un- 
seen is walking with him in this Garden of the Lord. And if 
the scientist is bound, as a scientist, to say, so far as he is able, 
“These are the materials and forces codperating according to such 
and such coefficients of the forces which we call laws, that have 
entered into this total result,” he is none the less bound to say, 
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as a rational and religious being, “Surely the Lord is in this 
place; and I knew it not.’” But,should some one suppose that 
he can understand the problems of nature without taking the 
supernatural into the account, he may still feel himself unable 
to say that he can thus give a solution of ethical problems. For 
the science of ethics is not a mere science of nature ; and he who 
will deal with it as though it were will bring both the science 
and his treatment of it into deserved contempt. And whether 
Kepler be right or not when he declares of the laws of planet- 
ary motion that he reads in them the thoughts of God, Tren- 
delenburg is surely right when he avers that there is in man a 
divine lineage by virtue of which he knows what is true to think 
and right to do. It is neither strange nor unphilosophical, then, 
if the ethics of Christianity recognize the supernatural as the 
foundation for all the claims which it makes upon the reason 
and conscience of man. 

Among the less important connections which the miracles of 
Christ have with his entire personality, we may mention the part 
which they seem to bear in the development of his self-con- 
sciousness. It is the common apologetic way of accounting for 
miracles, to claim that they are necessary as vouchers and attes- 
tation for the messengers of revelation. Even Mr. Mozley seems 
to sum up the need of such divine manifestations in declarations 
like the following: “And certainly, if it was the will of God to 
give a revelation, there are plain and obvious reasons for assert- 
ing that miracles are necessary as the guarantee and voucher for 
that revelation.” But the reasons for the miracles of Scripture 
lie deeper than this, as we have already seen; the works made 
visible to the senses are not so much exterior attestations of 
revelation as they are rather integral parts of revelation itself. 
The true miracle zs a divine self-revelation, a manifestation, that 
is, of God’s power and grace within the sphere of physical 
things. It is the true correlate of inspiration and prophecy. 
The power to work miracles may come, then, to sustain the 
closest possible relation to the chief leaders and media of revela- 
tion. The possession of this power is adapted, and may be de- 
signed, to awaken within such persons the consciousness that 
God has been and is with them, to reveal his truth in power and 
grace. That the miracles wrought by our Lord bore an impor- 
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tant part in the development of his consciousness of his own 
divine nature and mission, we cannot doubt. The awakening 
and growth of that recognition of power which belongs to all 
free personality is the factor of greatest moment in the develop- 
ment of all self-consciousness. The infant knows himself as 
superior to nature when he knows that he can move his own 
arms and legs. To feel that he must rely upon his legs to carry 
him is to feel his subservience as a person to nature; but to feel 
with the aged French philosopher that he can carry his legs, is 
to know.that he is so far forth a god over nature. And no the- 
ories or facts as to the conservation of physical energy—which 
must all of them, indeed, rely upon this the original experience 
which / have when / exert energy—can rob the human conscious- 
ness of its original joy in the possession of even so much as it 
has of power. The old time Hebrew prophet did not doubt 
that the same One who had inspired him to deliver the message 
also ruled the world of nature. The event in nature which could 
be assigned only to the power of this Jehovah became a sign to 
the consciousness of the prophet that he was indeed commis- 
sioned and endued by divine power. In the case of Jesus Christ 
—we think it right to believe—there was this same connection 
between the unfolding of his consciousness and the exercise of 
his miraculous powers. We might almost say that the power to 
work miracles was more an interior necessity for the develop- 
ment of his own consciousness of divine sonship, of divine power 
and grace, than an exterior necessity for proving his real posses- 
sion of such power and grace. But whether we may assert thus 
much or not, we are certain of this—that it is in no way possi- 
ble to remain faithful to Christianity and to the divine Christ 
without vindicating the right view of the supernatural and the 
miraculous in their application to Christ. 

And the reality of these miraculous events of the New Testa- 
ment must be assumed in order to save anything of the history 
of Jesus, as truly as in order to exonerate his moral character. 
Even the conception of such a worker of miracles as the narra- 
tives of the Gospels present cannot be accounted for without 
admitting the more important of their alleged facts. The con- 
ception of a religious teacher who refuses to be considered as a 
worker of miracles and yet claims the most stupendous powers 
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to work them; who exercises these powers daily for the mere 
purposes of instruction and grace, and then refuses to display 
them in order to convince gainsayers; who is willing to be ac- 
cused of imposture rather than give the most ordinary exhibi- 
tions in thaumaturgy, and yet Himself accuses the Pharisees of 
the most dreadful crime in refusing to recognize the reality of 
his miraculous deeds,—this conception is not accounted for when 
the general tendency of the human mind to believe in marvels 
has been duly recited. And moreover, this conception cannot 
be adequately explained by any definite connections with simi- 
lar ideas in the same era. It is entirely unlike the view of a 
wonder-working Messiah, as that view might be evolved from 
rabbinical notions and from the miraculous instinct and expec- 
tation of the Jews. It is not what we find in the Apocrypha: 
it is not even derivable by natural development from the Old 
Testament. It is clear, unique, distinct ; and, as a conception, it 
can have had its origin only in facts. When, then, the concealed 
author of Supernatural Religion coarsely asserts that “the Gos- 
pel miracles . . . were substantially mere repetitions of similar 
wonders well known among the Jews,” and even more coarsely 
hints that the picture of Jesus in the New Testament is, so far 
as the miraculous elements are concerned, only that of a Jewish 
conjuror and rabbi, he asserts and hints the very reverse of 
the truth. 

Enough has been said—it may be presumed—to show that, 
when an attempt is made so to conceive of nature and history 
as to exclude the supernatural and the miraculous, the interests 
at stake are of no ordinary kind. They are, indeed, no other 
than the moral and religious personality of Jesus Christ, and the 
total valid history of his life and doctrine upon earth. The dispute 
as to the authorship and inspiration of some single book of the 
Old Testament is a question of altogether a different order of 
interest from such a question as this. The criticism of the evi- 
dence for any particular miracle of the Old or New Testament, 
except in the case of those few miracles which themselves con- 
stitute central doctrines of Christianity, is far inferior in impor- 
tance to such an inquiry as this. The question of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture as a whole is also upon a lower scale. And 
since the one point of attack upon Christianity is, as we began 
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by saying, upon this doctrine of the supernatural, therefore 
must the central defences and the most uncompromfsing resist- 
ance be maintained also at the same point. 

And finally, what is true of our religion as a matter of doc- 
trine and history is also true of it as an affair of the heart. Re- 
ligious feeling cannot be fed and satisfied on the modern scien- 
tific conception of nature alone. It must have bread from 
heaven, bread from within and above this fair frame of material 
worlds. We do not purpose to make our fight with atheistic or 
naturalistic science and criticism a matter of sentimental plead- 
ing; we expect to be ready to give and receive blows, if it must 
be so. But still we would know how humanity feels upon this 
subject of the supernatural. And if we are to be ridiculed for 
an excess of sentiment, we choose to lift the veil from some of 
the strange spectacles afforded by disbelief in even these cul- 
tured modern times. We choose to regard for a moment the 
form of Auguste Comte as he kneels, in the shrine which he has 
set up in an inner apartment, before the picture of some female 
who has been commissioned by him to represent the adorable 
idea of personified humanity. We would look over the shoul- 
ders of those departed ones, John Stuart Mill and George Eliot, 
as the former pens his posthumous declarations of a half- 
grown faith in God and miracles, and the latter utters in poetry 
her sigh, “ Oh might I join the choir invisible.” Or we will stop 
and listen to Dr. Congreve as he offers prayer at a “ Festival of 
Humanity,” and gratefully commemorates “the services of our 
common mother, the earth.” We will even lend our ears to 
Mr. Frederick Harrison as he expounds the claims of that sub- 
stitute for the Christian religion which is to revivify human society 
with the “force of a great devotion,” but which certainly “ must 
not be superhuman.” And when we have seen and listened 
thus a while, we will frame an answer; and it shall be somewhat 
on this wise: Brothers! we, too, like you have hearts; and like 
you we, too, are hungry for the privilege of giving and receiving 
a limitless affection. We long for power to draw in prayer 
near—not to “our common mother, the earth,” but to Him 
who is our Father in heaven. And when this longing stirs 
within us, it does not feed the heart with joy to be assured by 
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the modern scientific conception of nature, although in the 
words of the Persian poet Omar,— 


*“ And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help—for it 
As impotently rolls as you or I.” 


For the heart this is but the mockery of order; it is not the 
order of a divine moral kingdom over free spirits ruled by a 
spiritual ruler and upon the basis of a physical cosmos; it is the 
order of a bar of steel as it is dragged between the rollers and 
beaten by the trip-hammer. If there is no “force of a great 
devotion” in that which is above us, in superhuman, there is 
certainly none in that which is below us, in inanimate nature and 
in the brutes of the field. We get our inspiration to such devo- 
tion,and our example for it,from above ourselves. It is only when 
we by faith receive the one miracle of divine self-sacrificing love 
which includes within itself, and in itself accounts for, all we need 
to know of other miraculous events, that our hearts are satisfied 
and fed. It is the miracle of grace which the heart receives 
that justifies to the reason all other miracles. And thus do both 
reason and affection unite in confirming the view that He who 
is daily shining upon our bodies in the light and heat of nature 
is the same One who illumines and warms our souls with his 
redeeming love in Jesus Christ. 
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GOD AND MAN MUTUALLY VISIBLE. 
[A Sermon delivered at Warwick Woodlands, Sunday morning, July 23, 1882.] 
By Howarp Crospy, D.D., LL.D. 
‘* He that formed the eye, shall He not see ?”—Psa/m xciv. 9. 


HILOSOPHY has a modest name, “the love of wisdom,” 
and, when true to its name, has a modest character. It 
avails itself of light to see things in their shapes and relations. 
Philosophy in this its appropriate sphere may be called “ scien- 
tific philosophy.” It deals with known material, whether it be 
in the sensuous or the spiritual. Every step it takes is solid 
and firm,and every discovery it makes is permanent knowledge. 
But when philosophy forgets its vocation and, puffed up with a 
sense of its importance, begins to explore in the dark, makes its 
speculative excursions into ontology and the whole murky 
region of metaphysics, and establishes systems of ro wav (‘ The 
Universe,’ PLATO, 777. 28 c.), it is then a worm essaying to fly. 
It is no longer modest and comely philosophy, but what the 
Apostle styles pevd@vuuos yrv@ois (‘Science falsely so called,’ 
I. Zimothy vi. 20). Now, it is philosophy in this false form 
which has always been the opponent of Christianity. Its protean 
types of pantheism, materialism, agnosticism, Hegelianism, and 
what not, all have one characteristic; they hate revelation and 
the humble mind. They will not sit at the feet of God, nor 
seek to find his feet that they may sit there. To meet these 
worldly errors, which are merely the exponents of the worldly 
heart, it is by no means necessary to follow their lead into the 
darkness and there contend with them. There is no wisdom in 
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such a course, and there certainly would be no success. Moles 
and bats fight best in the dark. There is no chance there for 
those who have good eyesight. The true way to meet these 
vapory errors is to hold up clearly the truths that a modest phi- 
losophy clearly discerns. These will meet the approbation of 
the common reason of mankind, which is adapted to truth and 
is not adapted to falsehood. The Epicurean may weave his phi- 
losophic web and show a God regardless of all the little affairs 
that belong to man, but this one utterance of the Psalmist, “ He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see?” sweeps away the elabo- 
rated scheme, as it appeals to the common reason of mankind. 
It is in this way that the Bible philosophizes, never in ontologi- 
cal methods, but in these appeals to the common reason, touch- 
ing facts clearly marked and known in the consciousness. A 
few guns from this divine battery will thus annihilate all the 
fortresses of infidelity which a false philosophy has erected. It 
is painful to see the sad mistake made by ministers of the Gos- 
pel sometimes, chiefly by the young and inexperienced, of going 
into the detailed contest with errorists, arguing about the nice 
distinctions of tweedledum and tweedledee, often being defeated 
in these local conflicts, when the entire position of the enemy, 
his troops, camp and ammunition, might all have been extin- 
guished by one such truth-bomb as that of our text. A Chris- 
tian philosophy will keep in the natural element of human 
thought, and not lose itself in the clouds of guess and specu- 
lation. 

I purpose briefly to-day to suggest two lines of thought con- 
nected with the words selected as my text, to show how the 
Scriptures, by the method alluded to, overthrow the vagaries 
of men. 

1. I have already referred to the old Epicurean notion of a 
removed God. The thought was much older than Epicurus. 


_ Sinful man, in his desire to escape from God, invented the 


Divine Absentee ages before Epicurus. ‘God will never see 
it,’ was the inscription on the philosophic paradise of the sinner 
from a very early date. It was not nature that wrote it, but 
philosophy. Nature impelled man to hide himself from God. 
It was a desperate attempt to escape. It didn’t succeed. Then 
came the philosophic scheme to hide God away from man. This 
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lie worked better than the other. Man could not be brought to 
believe that, if God was looking for him, He could not find him, 
but he cou/d believe that God would not trouble Himself to look 
forhim. Man couldn't believe ¢izs even naturally, but at the 
end of a philosophic treatment of the Infinite and Absolute it 
became easy. These ideas of the Infinite and Absolute are 
marvellous to conjure with. The paradoxical reasoning seems 
to have gone on after this fashion: An Infinite and Absolute 
Man would not care a stiver for this little earth and all its con- 
tents; therefore an Infinite and Absolute God does not care for 
the planet and its pygmies. This philosophy did not stop with 
Epicurus any more than it began with him. It is really the 
philosophy which the great mass of mankind have adopted. 
The mass of men are theists. They believe in God. They 
can’t help it. But yet the notion of God is very inconvenient. 
It suggests punishment for sin. The whole philosophic appa- 
ratus, therefore, which is found in every human being, is hard 
at work removing this inconvenience, and we see how they have 
succeeded. They have made God a great Man, and then busied 
Him with his great things so that He could not attend to our 
little things. And how are we to answer these perverted 
thinkers? Are we toanalyze motion and force on one side and 
our ideas of authority and government on the other, and by 
these processes to come to the proof of a very present God ? 
The Bible does not use this method. Paul does not use this 
method. What does he say to the Epicureans at Athens? 
“God is not far from every one of us, for in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” That thought, an appeal to the com- 
mon reason, annihilates Epicurean theology. God is with us 
and knows all about us, decause He is our life. It is in the 
sphere of his divine activity that we live. Just so our text 
leaves this absentee-God philosophy without an inch of ground 
to stand on. “He that formed the eye, shall He not see?” It 
is not simply “ can He not see?” but “ sha// He not see?” It is 
not a question of mere ability, but of fact. The eye is but an 
organ of receiving material truth, perceiving material facts. It 
is really a limitation of power. Many animals have much more 
eye than has man. The soul’s contact with the material world 
is limited by the senses. Now, that power which is thus limited 
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in man by the eye which God gave him with the power must 
be limitless in Him who made the human limitations. His con- 
tact with the material world must be everywhere and at all 
times. The eye-power is not formed in him. It belongs to his 
being. It is formed only in creatures. Instant and constant 
knowledge of everything must be the attribute of God. The 
cxxxixth Psalm is but the description of Him who, having no 
eye, is all eye, and, having no ear, is all ear. He that formed the 
eye formed it for certain adaptations; but this implies that all 
those adaptations were known to Him, the Former. Wherever 
man’s eye rests God’s eye must have rested before. Nor can 
we withdraw God from this connection with all that is visible 
without shrinking Him into less than his creation. He not only 
can see but does see all things at all times. “Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there: if 
I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hold me. If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not 
from Thee; but the night shineth asthe day: the darkness and 
the light are both alike to Thee.” These are the sublime words 
which picture the universal and perpetual knowledge of Him 
who made both the light and the eye. The omniscience and 
omnipresence of God are but corollaries to his creative power. 
We need not dwell on the patent truth that what may be 
affirmed of the divine knowledge touching material things may 
be equally affirmed of things immaterial. The intelligent Cause 
of all must be with all. And hence the Psalmist makes no dis- 
tinction between the objects of the divine omnisciences ‘“ There 
is not a word in my tongue,” he says, “but lo, O Lord, Thou 
knowest it altogether.” “Thou understandest my thought afar 
off.” The Epicurean’s God is no God at all. The only con- 
ceivable God is the God who sees and knows all things. 

2. But there has been another class of philosophers all along 
the world’s history, and they have risen into some prominence 


of late, who, with an apparent modesty, decline to say anything 
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about God. God may see us, but we cannot see Him. We 
know nothing about Him. It is true that these men are incon- 
sistent with their own teachings, and do have a great deal to say 
about God negatively. They deny to Him a great deal, which 
certainly presupposes some knowledge of Him. But at present 
we pass over their inconsistency, and simply consider their osten- 
sible position as agnostics. In this case as in the other we are not 
inclined to follow the errorist into the sphere of metaphysics, and 
have a blind battle in the clouds, but we appeal to that common 
reason which is as much a foundation of truth as is the testi- 
mony of the eye and ear. We say to these agnostics, in the first 
place, that we do know God to be omniscient and omnipresent for 
the reasons already given. Our text is satisfactory, “He that 
formed the eye, shall He not see?” Thus much at least we 
know of God, and this is enough to sink agnosticism a thousand 
fathoms deep. No metaphysical contrivance can force us away 
from this solid ground of the common reason. But the text 
suggests still another train of thought. God formed the eye. 
For what? Tosee. God intended man to see and know. God 
made him an intelligent being. For the eye stands here for all 
perception which belongs to the secing creature. One of the 
objects recognized by all mankind isGod. Atheism is an inven- 
tion, not a primal thought. The man is born with an eye to see 
trees. There are trees, in spite of the Bishop of Cloyne and his 
docetic philosophy. The man is born with the power to per- 
ceive God. There zs a God and a God perceived, in spite of 
atheist and agnostic. Education is responsible for neither ac- 
quisition. Ifthe man had had no father, mother, or friend to 
educate him, he would have seen both trees and God. He 
would not have been a botanist or a theologian, but the soul 
can have grand views of trees and God without being either 
botanist or theologian. Our position then is this, that the 
Former of the eye in an intelligent being intended that intelli- 
gence to operate, that He adapted it to the great realities around 
it, and that chief among these is God Himself. We hold that 
naturally God and man are mutually visible. It is true we hold 
that the perception on man’s side is much marred, but here we 
have to come altogether to revelation for particulars. All that 
nature can teach us is that our knowledge of God is defective, 
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our eyesight obscured: It was intended that God and man 
should see one another, and they do. But this by no means 
proves that the natural state is now sufficient for man’s welfare. 
The story of sin as told in the Word of God comes (alas!) all 
too thoroughly evidenced by our subjective condition, and it 
shows us that we know God only afar off. We must look toa 
supernal source for a knowledge of Him that shall be of 
any comfort. Nature cries out for the supernatural, and greets 
its appearance not with doubt, but with gratitude. It is only a 
false philosophy that furnishes the doubt. In one sense the 
supernatural is most natural. It fits exactly the wants of our 
fallen nature. It is saluted by the weary soul as its rightful 
helper. It is atonce recognized asthe angel of God. It is only 
by a violent effort that this adaptedness is repelled and then 
denied. This is done by the intense struggle of self against in- 
terference. It is a resistance to the divine order, as much as 
would be the denial of the thirst-quenching power of water, or 
the strength-giving power of bread. It is one of the abnormal 
exhibitions of a fallen nature. It is the part of wisdom to con- 
form to the laws of the material universe and receive help for 
the body ad extra. It is equally the part of wisdom to conform 
to the laws of the spiritual universe and receive help for the soul 
ab extra. That which makes self the source of life in either 
case is suicidal. Now, as we listen to the voice of revelation, 
this philosophic principle on which we have commented be- 
comes luminous. “He that formed the eye” is our Father. 
Surely He would form that eye to see Him especially. A 
father’s love would dictate that, and would so guide the crea- 
tive hands. Looking up into his face is just what he would 
desire from his children. He would wish them to see in Him 
the supply of all their wants, to appeal to Him for that supply 
in all the confidence of filial dispositions, to watch his every hint 
of direction for their lives, and so to walk safely and happily. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ is this complete revelation to the 
soul. It brings God near whom we put far off. It shows Him 
in the human form. It shows Him taking on the limitations of 
our humanity, that by our perfect union with Him He may raise 
us beyond these limitations to a Godlike experience. Along 
this line are ransom, pardon, regeneration. And all this He has 
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formed our eye tosee. His grace has prepared our potentiality 
for the restoration and glory, as well as the glory itself.. He has 
adapted our eye to see the marvels which his grace has pre- 
pared. We may keep the eye shut, and then say we see no 
God, no Christ, no grace. This shut eye is the beginning of all 
human philosophy. We deny everything around us and retire 
into the darkness of our metaphysics. Ah! how true was that 
utterance of our Lord, ‘“‘ Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven!” Little children 
do not reject the milk until they have analyzed it. They do 
not throw themselves back on their self-consciousness, and on 
that platform deny the eternal verities of eating and sleeping. 
They gracefully yield to a strong common reason, which per- 
haps in them is hardly more than instinct. But our Saviour 
holds them up as our pattern. The Spirit and Word of God 
are readily received by the docile heart, and they appeal to the 
common reason. Over against them are Satan and human 
philosophy. 

I have in these few words endeavored to meet the two 
schemes, by which God and man are separated, with the Scrip. 
tural appeal to the common reason which is to be considered 
as sure a basis of truth as the common eyesight. The one 
scheme puts God out of sight of his intelligent creation, and the 
other puts us out of sight of God. In both cases we find the 
speculations of metaphysics endeavoring to destroy the testi- 
mony of the common reason, and we readily see the cause of 
this in man’s sinfulness seeking to be far removed from a holy 
God. These two forms of practical atheism have been always 
found among men, and indeed all the various styles of infidel 
philosophy can be ranked under these two heads. They all im- 
ply a denial of that common reason, on which with strange in- 
consistency they rely for many of their postulates. They use 
the common reason as far as they wish and then discard it and 
antagonize it. From all this proud assertion of the sinful soul 
we turn with unutterable peace and comfort to the truth recog- 
nized at once by the childlike spirit, that God dwells with the 
humble and contrite heart. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


THE regular meeting of The American Institute of Christian Phi- 
losophy, for the month of June, was held on the evening of the 28th, at 
No. 4 Winthrop Place, New York, Dr. Charles F. Deems, President, in the 
chair. Its exercises were opened by reading of the Scriptures and prayer 
by James H. Mcllvaine, D.D., of Newark, N.J. In the usual order of busi- 
ness a special resolution of thanks to The Victoria Institute, or Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain, through its Honorary Secretary, Captain Francis 
W. H. Petrie, F.R.S.L., F.G.S., for the gift to our Library of a complete set 
of The Fournal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, Vols. I to 
XV, inclusive, moved by Rev. Edward M. Deems, and seconded by General 
James L. Graham, was voted. Notice of an amendment to the By-Laws 
was given, to be acted on at the next meeting. The paper of the evening 
was then read by Henry N. Day, D.D., of New Haven, having for its sub- 
ject The Validation of Knowledge. On its conclusion, remarks upon the 
topic were made by Dr. McIlvaine, Mr. S. H. Wilder, of Brooklyn, and the 
President. A vote of thanks to Dr. Day was passed for his paper, with a 
request that he hand it to the Committee on Publication for the purpose 
of insertion in Zhe Christian Philosophy Quarterly. After which the 
meeting adjourned. Rev. A. H. Bradford, Secretary. 

According to arrangement the second Summer Course of lectures at 
Greenwood Lake was opened on the morning of Tuesday, July 11th, under 
the direction of Dr. Deems, acting again as Dean of the School, in the 
Hall of Philosophy. Dr. Deems having led in devotions, the lecture 
of the day was delivered by George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Department of Theology of Yale College, on 
the subject Zhe Argument for the Being of a God. On the morning of 
Wednesday, July 12th, reading of Scripture and prayer was made by W. J. 
R. Taylor, D.D., of Newark, N. J. A second lecture was then delivered 
by Professor Fisher, on Meracles : their Place in Christian Evidence. In 
the evening an assembly gathered in the parlors of the Club House to 
listen to an address by Mr. Charles T. Wingate, a well-known Sanitary 
Engineer, on the topic Cleanliness and Godliness. On the morning of 
Thursday, July 13th, opening worship was conducted by Rev William L. 
Ledwith, A.M., of Gap, Lancaster co., Penn. Whereupon Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Editor of The Christ¢an Union, addressed the audience on the theme, 

What the Bible zs, and Why I believe tt. In the evening, at the Club 
House, Dr. W. Morris Butler, A.M., of Middletown, N. Y., read an essay 
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treating of The Curzoszties of Insanity. On the morning of Friday, July 
14th, devotional services were led by Rev. John M. Davis, A.M., of Rio 
Grande, Ohio. George T. Ladd, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Yale College, then delivered the first of a series of three 
lectures, the first being entitled, ature, The Supernatural, and The Mirac- 
ulous. Again, and for the last time in the drawing-room of the Club 
House, a circle gathered to be entertained by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Associate Editor of Zhe Christian Union, New York, with a review of 
Literature and Popular Life. At the usual hour on Saturday morning, 
July 15th, the assembly joined in divine worship with Rev. Walter M. 
Barrows, of New York, and afterward listened to the second lecture by 
Professor Ladd, touching Revelation. At eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, July 16th, divine services were conducted in the Hall of Phi- 
losophy, worshippers being assembled from all round the Lake, by Robert 
S. Moran, D.D., of New York, whose sermon treated of the Undzfication of 
all Things in Christ. The exercises of Monday morning, July 17th, were 
reading of the Word of God and prayer by Rev. George A. Gates, of Upper 
Montclair, N. J.,and the concluding lecture of Professor Ladd’s series, 
discussing /zspzratzon. On Tuesday, July 18th, the proceedings of the day 
were, in the morning, reading of the Bible and invocation of God’s 
blessing by Rev. N. Brooks, of Wyckoff, N. J., and a lecture by Washing- 
ton Gladden, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., entitled Chréstéanzty and Social 
Sctence; in the evening, at the Hall of Philosophy, first an address by 
Charles A. Young, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the College of New 
Jersey, Princeton, on Déstances and Dimensions of the Heavenly Bodies 
and afterward a descriptive illustration of the same by the aid of a 
stereopticon. Wednesday morning, July 19th, the devotions were con- 
ducted by Rev. A. A. King, of Oakland, N. J., and a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. S. H. Wilder, of Brooklyn, designed to show Zhe Spencerian Phi- 
losophy a Mistnterpretation of the Doctrine of the Correlation of Forces. In 
the evening Professor Young spoke upon and illustrated The Physical Con- 
stitution of the Sun. Thursday morning, July 20th, was opened with 
scriptural reading and prayer by President Bascom, of Wisconsin, and was 
occupied with an argument by Noah K. Davis, LL.D., of the University of 
Virginia, proving Zhe Duality of Mind and Brain. The evening was 
devoted to a discourse by Professor Young, upon 7%e Joon, illuminated by 
the calcium-light. On Friday morning, July 21st, occurred the annual 
Anniversary, celebrating the first year’s existence of THE INSTITUTE. The 
Word of God with thanksgiving was rendered by Rev. Mr. Whitehead, of 
Pompton, N. J.,and addresses suited to the occasion were delivered by the 
President, Charles F. Deems, D.D., of New York, and the Secretary, Rev. 
Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, N.J. At 2.30 P.M. the meeting for elec- 
tion of officers was held, Dr. Deems, the Dean, in the chair. Three amend- 
ments to the By-Laws were first resolved and adopted, to wit: 

1. In Article II, Section 3, from the Order of Proceeding strike out the 
third line, reading “ Election of Members.” 
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2. In Article V, Section 1, strike out the words, “ And on Publication,” 
and conform the Article to this change by striking out the whole of Sec- 
tion 6, and so much of Section 4 as relates to Publication. 

3. In Article V, Section 5, in place of the words, “ The quarterly meet- 
ings,” substitute the words, “ Such times and places.” 

The Treasurer’s report was presented, and was referred to the Finance 
Committee. Thereupon the following Trustees were reélected: Charles 
F. Deems, Howard Crosby, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Amory H. Bradford, 
William O. McDowell. Charles F. Deems, D.D., was unanimously re- 
elected President. Vice-Presidents were chosen as follows: William H. 
Allen, LL.D.; John Bascom, DD., LL.D.; Kemp P. Battle, LL.D.; Charles 
Edward Cheney, LL.D.; William Mercer Green, D.D., LL.D.; Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D.; Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D.; John F. Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D.; G. W. Custis Lee; Holland N. McTyeire, D.D.; Patrick 
Hues Mell, D.D., LL.D.; Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D.; Noah Porter, 
DD., LL.D.; William A. Scott, D.D., LL.D.; Alexander Winchell, LL.D. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: The Earl of Shaftesbury; the Duke of Argyll; 
Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. Rev. Amory H. Bradford declining re- 
election, Rev. John A. Paine was chosen Secretary. Mr. William O. 
McDowell was made Treasurer. Short speeches, congratulating the mem- 
bers of THE INSTITUTE on the success of the first year, and relating to the 
manner in which its operations should be conducted during the year to 
come, were offered by President Bascom, of Wisconsin, Professor Davis, 
of Virginia, Dr. Washington Gladden, of Massachusetts, Rev. J. M. Davis, 
of Ohio, Rev. Edward M. Deems, of New York, Mr. S. H. Wilder, of 
Brooklyn, and the President. The meeting then adjourned. In the 
evening Professor Young described and threw 7he Planets on the screen. 
On Saturday, July 22d, in the morning, introductory worship was con- 
ducted by Rev. Benjamin F. Bradford, of Oxford, New York, and the first 
of two lectures was delivered by John Bascom, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the University of Wisconsin, on Mind and Matter: their Present Relation. 
In the evening Professor Young talked upon JJeteors and Comets, with ex- 
planations and representations upon the canvas. Sunday morning, July 
23d, was observed by Services in the Hall, conducted by Howard Crosby, 
D.D., of New York, whose sermon was designed to show God and Man 
Mutually Vistble. On Monday morning, July 24th, President Bascom pro- 
nounced his second lecture, having for its subject Wind and Matter: their 
Ultimate Reference. In the evening Professor Young closed his series of 
astronomical conversations bya description of Zhe Stars and Nebule. The 
last morning of the season, July 25th, was occupied by Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of the Relations of Philosophy and Science to the 
Christian Religion, of Princeton Theological Seminary, who reviewed the 
Genests of the Idea of God. During the afternoon of every lecture-day an 
hour was devoted to conversation and discussion upon the topic of the 
morning,—acknowledged to be of no less interest than that of the lecture 
itself. J. A. PAINE, Secretary. 

NEw York, September 15th, 1882. 
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Christian Philosophy, founded in the city of New York, 1881; to be applied to 
the uses and purposes of said Institute, under its direction. 
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